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INTRODUCTION 


Living  by  one's  pen,  or  otherwise — the  economic  struggle  for  subsis- 
tence represents  the  problem  to  be  discussed  in  the  pages  which  follow. 
Family  background,  home  influences,  education  and  foreign  travel  are  all 
discussed  as  contributory  factors  in  this  vocational  and  environmental 
study.  Factual  information  regarding  wages,  salaries  and  prices  for  any 
type  of  services  rendered  is  included  whenever  possible.  No  attempt  is 
here  made  to  mention  the  various  writings  of  any  one  author  unless  ac- 
companied by -definite  data  regarding  remuneration.  The  material  presented 
has  been  compiled  from  standard  biographies,  and  more  especially  from  the 
journals  and  letters  of  the  seven  leading  authors  of  New  England's  Golden 
Age. 
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SOCIAL  BACKGROUND 


The  social  background  of  the  leading  writers  of  New  England’s  Golden 
Age  falls  into  two  distinct  categories.  On  the  one  hand  we  have  Longfellow, 
Holmes,  Emerson  and  Lowell,  who  belonged  to  the  New  England  aristocracy,  a 
class  held  in  honor  apart  from  wealth  or  political  station;  on  the  other 
hand,  Whittier,  Thoreau  and  Hawthorne,  who,  while  receiving  varying  heri- 
tages of  a religious  and  intellectual  nature,  are,  nevertheless,  representa- 
tive of  a lower  social  order.  The  family  background  of  these  seven  authors 
will  now  be  discussed.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  the  vocations  and  her- 
editary pursuits  of  ancestors  and  the  education,  means  of  livelihood,  pecu- 
liar contributions  and  social  standing  of  the  immediate  forbears. 

Both  of  Longfellow's  parents  were  descended  from  Yorkshire  families 
which  migrated  in  the  seventeenth  century.  His  father,  Stephen  Longfellow, 
after  being  graduated  from  Harvard  with  honor,  followed  the  hereditary  pur- 
suit of  the  law.  He  held  honorable  public  offices  in  Portland,  was  a member 
of  the  Massachusetts  Legist lature,  and  from  1822-1824  represented  his  state 
in  the  National  Congress.  The  poet's  grandfather  on  his  father's  side  was 
a judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas;  his  great-grandfather,  a Harvard 
graduate,  served  as  schoolmaster,  parish  clerk,  and  registrar  of  probate; 


his  great-great-grandfather  was  a village  blacksmith;  and  his  ancestor  once 
more  removed,  the  American  founder  of  the  family,  was  engaged  in  mercantile 
pursuits.  Longfellow's  mother  was  a descendant  of  John  Alden  and  Elder 
Brewster.  She  was  the  oldest  daughter  of  General  Peleg  Wadsworth,  a Harvard 
graduate,  who  had  successively  taught  school,  served  in  the  Revolutionary 
War  and  for  fourteen  years  represented  his  district  in  Congress.  From  the 
mother's  side  of  the  family,  Longfellow  drew  the  romantic  and  imaginative 


side  of  his  nature;  from  the  Longfellows  may  be  traced  the  evenmindedness, 
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methodical  scholarship,  tact»,and  discrimination.  The  family  itself  was  not 

1 

rich,  but,  nevertheless,  had  means  and  distinct ioh. 

Unlike  that  numerous  class  of  people  who  delight  in  rehearsing  the 

glories  of  their  family  tree  is  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  who  himself  was  very 

indifferent  about  his  ancestors,  in  a letter  written  by  him  he  assumes  that 

he  had  English  ancestors  who  were  men  of  some  note,  but  frankly  admits  that 

2 

he  has  never  taken  the  trouble  to  assure  himself  on  the  subject.  Despite 
this  apparent  lack  of  interest  in  his  forbears,  it  is  evident  that  his 
geneological  antecedents  were  precisely  to  his  taste.  His  lineage,  the  best 
in  New  England,  was,  locally  speaking,  aristocratic,  or  to  use  the  expres- 
sion he  himself  coined,  of  the  "Brahmin  caste."  Through  the  pages  of  the 
Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table  Holmes  makes  this  confession: 

I go  for  the  man  who  inherits  family  traditions,  and  the  cumu- 
lative traditions  of  at  least  four  or  five  generations....!  go  for 
the  man  with  the  gallery  of  family  portraits  against  the  one  with 
the  twenty-cent  daguerreotype,  unless  I find  out  that  the  last  is 
the  better  of  the  two.* 2 3 

Holmes'  desires  in  this  respect  had  been  fulfilled.  The  first  Holmes  in 
America,  John  Holmes,  was  one  of  the  founders  and  proprietors  of  Woodstock, 
Connecticut.  David  Holmes,  the  paternal  grandfather,  was  a physician  and 
during  the  Revolutionary  War  served  as  an  army  surgeon  for  four  years.  The 
Reverend  Abiel  Holmes,  Holmes'  father,  was  a fale  graduate  and  for  forty 
years  served  as  minister  of  the  First  Congregational  Church  of  Cambridge. 

He  was  a scholar  and  an  antiquarian.  For  twenty  years  he  served  as  corres- 
ponding secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society.  He  wrote 

^ Carpenter , Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow,  6 . 

Higginson,  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow,  11-15. 

2 Morse,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  I,  5. 

3 

Holmes , Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table,  23 . 
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History  of  Cambridge,  a sort  of  handbook  of  that  town.  The  maternal  ances- 
tors had  come  from  Holland  to  Albany  about  1645.  Early  in  the  eighteenth 
I century  members  of  the  family  settled  in  boston.  Holmes'  maternal  great- 
grandfather was  one  of  the  wealthiest  merchants  of  boston.  His  grandfather, 
Oliver  Wendell,  a Harvard  graduate,  was  also  a merchant;  he  later  became 
Judge  of  Probate  for  Suffolk  County  and  served  as  a manber  of  the  Corporation 
of  Harvard  College  from  1776-1812.  He  was  highly  respected  and  well  off 
financially.  It  is  believed  that  from  the  Wendells  Holmes  inherited  those 

practical  qualities  of  thrift,  industry  and  caution  which,  in  later  life, 

4 

were  to  make  him  successful  as  a physician  and  professor. 

Emerson’s  family  was  remarkable  in  two  ways  which  are  closely  related 
to  one  another:  for  the  long  succession  of  clergymen  and  for  the  large 

number  of  college  graduates  found  among  its  manbers.  Emerson's  grandfather 
and  father  were  both  ministers;  in  fact,  there  were  seven  Puritan  clergy- 
men in  his  ancestry.  It  was  only  natural,  then,  that  he  himself  followed 
in  their  footsteps,  at  least  for  a time.  Likewise,  he  carried  out  the  tra- 
dition  of  his  fathers  by  receiving  his  college  education  at  Harvard. 

William  Emerson,  the  father  of  Ralph  Waldo,  was  a man  of  social  habits  and 
literary  tastes.  For  twelve  years  he  was  minister  of  the  First  Church  of 
Boston;  he  had  published  sermons,  compiled  a collection  of  psalms  and  hymns, 
and  contributed  to  the  Monthly  anthology,  of  which  he  was  editor.  He  was 
the  suggester  and  supporter  of  the  first  learned  societies  and  libraries  of 
the. city  of  ooston. - Emerson's  mother,  Ruth  Haskins,  was  a woman  of  patience, 
fortitude,  and  serene  trust  in  God;  both 

4 Kennedy,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  13,  17-20,  30-35. 

Morse,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  I,  5-6,  12-15. 
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her  mind  and  character  were  of  superior  quality. 

uf  James  Russell  Lowell,  Charles  E.  Norton  states:  "Family  stock, 


well's  great-grandfather  on  his  father's  side  was  a Congregational  minister 
in  wewburyport;  his  grandfather,  John  Lowell,  led  a distinguished  career 
as  a lawyer  and  publicist;  his  father,  the  Reverend  Charles  Lowell,  who 
was  graduated  from  Harvard  and  had  studied  medicine  and  theology  for  three 
years  at  Edinburgh,  was  a Boston  clergyman.  He  was  a lover  of  books  and 
possessed  more  culture,  both  literary  and  social,  than  did  his  somewhat 
narrow  minded  contemporaries.  Lowell's  mother  was  from  an  old  Orkney  fami- 
ly; her  love  of  ballads,  romantic  nature  and  poetic  temperament  found  ex- 


pression in  her  son. 

Of  all  the  New  England  authors  Whittier  was  the  most  widely  and  perma- 
nently representative  of  the  common  people  of  his  locality.  The  emigrant 
Whittier,  Thomas  Whittier,  had  come  to  this  couhtry  in  1638.  His  family 
had  lived  in  the  same  county  since  1636,  on  the  same  farm  since  1647,  and 
in  the  same  house  since  1688.  His  great-grandfather,  grandfather,  and 
father  had  all  married  farmers'  daughters  and  kept  the  Whittier  homestead 
in  turn.  John  Whittier,  the  father  of  the  poet,  was  several  times  elected 
selectman  of  Haverhill.  He  was  not  a learned  man  and  the  least  likely  per- 
son to  become  the  father  of  a poet.  Abigail  Hussey,  Whittier's  mother,  was 
a descendant  of  Christopher  Hussey,  who,  after  migrating  from  Boston,  Eng- 
land, became  a leading  citizen  of  Haverhill  and  a contemporary  of  Thomas 


nuimes,  Ralph  Wraldo  Emerson,  3-14. 

Cabot,  Ralph  Waldo  Baers on.  7-25. 

Norton,  Letters  of  James  Russell  Lowell,  I,  1. 
Hale,  James  Russell  Lowell,  6-7. 

Norton,  6£.'  cit . . 12. 

Scudder,  James  Russell  Lowell,  I,  6-12. 
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parents,  conditions  in  life,  time,  and  place,  all  were  of  the  best."  Lo- 
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I. 

: Whittier.  Abigail  Whittier  was  esteemed  by  all  who  knew  her  as  the  loveli- 
j est  and  saintliest  of  women;  benevolence  was  her  outstanding  trait.  Al- 

i though  Whittier  came  from  a long  line  of  laboring  men,  he  was  not  of  mere 

I,  plebeian  descent.  Some  of  his  direct  ancestors  held  positions  of  consider- 
able importance,  and  military  officers  and  scholars  were  numbered  among  them* 

Emerson  spoke  of  Thoreau  as  "a  person  not  accounted  for  by  anything  in 

9 

his  antecedents,  his  birth,  his  education  or  his  way  of  life."  Thoreau’s 

ii 

!;  paternal  ancestors  had  originally  come  from  Jersey,  where  they  were  respect- 

i:  able,  middle-class  people,  mercantile  by  inheritance,  though  well  taught, 

!f' 

h 

who  followed  seafaring  pursuits.  After  migrating  to  this  country  in  1773, 

| the  family  pursued  the  trade  of  shop-keeping.  This  business  proved  disas- 

1 

j trously  unprofitable  to  John  Thoreau,  the  father  of  Henry  David;  and  he 
took  up  the  art  of  pencil  making.  John  Thoreau  was  a quiet,  unobtrusive, 
j|  plodding  man.  His  wife,  Cynthia  Dnnbar , was  the  daughter  of  Asa  Dunbar,  a 
college  educated  man  with  a turn  for  oratory,  who  had  been  a clergyman  for 

!!  twelve  years  and  then  a practising  lawyer  in  New  Hampshire.  Cynthia  Dunbar 

,1 

!i  was  remarkable  for  her  keen  dramatic  humor  and  intellectual  sprightliness. 

j It  was  evidently  from  the  maternal  side  of  the  family  that  Thoreau’ s litera- 

6 10 
ry  inheritance  came. 

!l 

Hawthorne,  unlike  so  many  New  England  authors,  did  not  have  a clerical 

J 

ancestry.  Several  of  his  ancestors,  all  of  English  descent,  were  sea-faring 
men.  William  Hawthorne  was  a passenger  on  the  "Arabella"  and  disembarked  at  i 


^ Carpenter,  John  Greenleaf  Y.luttier,  1-10. 
Mordell,  Quaker  Millitant , 1-3. 

Pickard,  John  Greenleaf  Whittier,  I,  1-10. 


10 


Sanborn,  Henry  David  Thoreau,  1. 
Ibid.,  1-28,  64. 
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Boston  in  1630;  he  was  prominent  in  parliamentary  activities.  Hawthorne’s 
father  was  a captain  in  the  merchant  marine.  In  1806,  while  at  Surinam,  he 
died  of  yellow  fever  at  the  age  of  thirty-three.  From  his  father  Hawthorne 
inherited  a tendency  towards  silence,  a vein  of  melancholy  and  a love  of 
reading.  Madame  Hawthorne’s  family  were  as  reserved  and  peculiar  as  the 
Hawthornes;  they  had  more  than  the  Hawthorne  sensibility  without  sharing 
the  latter's  Puritan  sternness&nd  bodily  strength.11 


^Hawthorne,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  I,  10,  29,  36-37. 
Conway,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  13. 
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HOME  INFLUENCES 


Factors  of  home  influence  and  environment  are  of  extreme  importance  in 
the  lives  of  all  persons.  Authors  prove  no  exception  to  this  generally- 
recognized  fact.  Financial  conditions,  religious  attitudes,  literary  and 
social  opportunities — all  play  an  important  role  in  shaping  the  life  of  an 
individual.  While  no  attempt  is  here  made  to  answer  the  age-old  question 
of  heredity  versus  environment,  it  is  evident  that  both  make  a definite 
contribution  to  the  lives  of  the  leading  authors  of  New  England's  Golden 
Age. 

i 


Both  books  and  music  were  found  in  the  home  of  Longfellow.  His  father'! 
library  gave  him  access  to  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Pope,  Dryden,  Thomson  and 
Goldsmith;  the  Spectator,  the  Rambler,  Johnson's  Lives  of  the  Poets,  Ras- 
selas , Plutarch's  Lives;  Hume's,  Gibbon's,  Cillies's  and  Robertson's  His- 
tories. Hannah  More's  works  were  reserved  for  Sunday  reading.  No  mention 
is  made  of  Scott,  Shelley,  Keats,  or  Wordsworth  in  Longfellow's  reading. 

Thus,  it  is  evident  that  Longfellow  did  not  feel  the  power  of  the  highly 
emotional  school  of  English  poets,  but  was  influenced  by  the  calmer  versi- 
fiers of  the  older  style.  His  poetry  shows  this  influence;  he  records  the 
facts  of  nature  quietly  and  accurately  without  resort  to  exaggeration  or 
passion.  As  a child,  Longfellow  read  Robinson  Crusoe  and  the  Arabian  NightsU 
He  was  fond  of  Cowper's  poetry,  Gray's  Odes , Don  Quixote,  and  Ossian.  He 
says  that  his  "first  book,"  that  is,  the  one  book  among  all  others  which 
first  fascinated  his  imagination  and  satisfied  the  desires  of  his  mind  was 

Irving’s  Sketch  Book.^~ 

H©l 

Oliver  Wendell,  stated  that  he  had  "a  right  to  be  grateful  for  a 

1 Carpenter,  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow,  11-16. 

Longfellow,  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow,  11-14, 
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probable  inheritance  of  good  instincts,  a good  name,  and  a bringing  up  in  a 

library  where  he  bumped  about  among  books  from  the  time  he  was  scarcely 

•»2 

taller  than  one  of  his  father's  or  grandfather’s  folios.  However,  before 
he  was  given  the  run  of  this  library,  his  father  carefully  cut  from  each 
volume,  including  the  classics,  those  pages  of  questionable  teaching  which 
might  soil  the  boy pure  mind.  Many  pages  from  a copy  of  Dryden's  poems  met 
this  sad  fate.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  estimated  that  his  father’s  library 
held  between  one  and  two  thousand  books.  Included  among  them  were  the  great 
English  classics,  history,  and  poetry.  Likewise  there  were  many  odd  vol- 
umes of  periodicals,  especially  of  the  Annual  Register  and  the  Christian 
Observer,  and  numerous  volumes  of  sermons;  but  these  represented  unexplored 
territory  to  Holmes,  who  had  enough  of  sermons  from  the  pulpit.  Holmes 
found  a considerable  part  of  his  reading  in  Rees's  Encyclopedia.  His  ac- 
quaintance with  poetry  was  derived  from  pieces  for  elocution  and  recitation 
found  in  the  school  books  of  that  day.  He  was  familiar  with  the  poetry  of 

3 

Cowper,  Cray,  and  Addison.  Pope's  Homer  was  a favorite  of  his. 

The  religious  influence  within  the  Holmes'  home  was  two-fold.  On  the 
one  hand  was  the  Reverend  Abiel  Holmes  with  his  straight-laced  Calvinism; 
on  the  other,  Mrs.  Holmes,  who  had  been  bred  in  the  Episcopal  Church.  The 
Reverend  Mr.  Holmes  insisted  that  his  wife  should  hear  the  children  recite 
the  shorter  Westminster  Catechism.  Holmes  frankly  admitted  that  they 
neither  believed  nor  understood  a word  of  it.  Without  the  home,  the  influ- 
ence was  that  of  Unitarian  Cambridge;  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that 
in  later  life,  Holmes  hecame  a liberal  in  his  religious  views.  During  his 

z Morse,  Life  and  Letters  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  I,  17. 

3 Ibid..  40-41. 
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boyhood,  even  the  Calvinism  of  his  father  had  its  happier  aspect,  for 
Holmes  recalls  with  apparent  pleasure  the  Sundays,  when,  seated  in  an  old- 
fashioned,  two-wheeled  chaise,  behind  a quiet  horse,  he  accompanied  his 
father  to  nearby  towns — Dorchester,  Burlington,  Watertown,  Brighton,  Lexing- 
ton— where  the  father  exchanged  pulpits  with  some  of  his  brethren,  in  fair- 
ness  to  the  Reverend  Mr.  Holmes,  it  should  be  stated  that  his  severe  puritan- 

i 

4 

ical  faith  did  not  chill  his  genial,  social  nature. 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  was  subjected  to  much  home  education,  which  consist- 
ed of  reading  from  good  authors  and  hearing  eloquent  sermons.  Education  was 
the  one  gift  sought — in  fact,  Aunt  Mary  Moody  Emerson  maintained  that  the 

Emerson  children  were  born  to  be  educated,  and  George  Woodberry  has  added 

5 

thatthey  were  educated  to  be  Emersons.  This  education  was  gained  at  the 
cost  of  frugal  living  and  even  deprivation.  Emerson's  father  had  earned  on- 
ly a living  salary  as  minister  of  First  Church,  and  at  his  death,  when 
Ralph  was  eight,  the  family  of  six  children  was  cast  from  semi-feudal  condi- 
tions in  the  Manse  at  Concord,  where  they  had  been  driven  because  of  the  ex- 
orbitant cost  of  provisions,  into  shivering  poverty  in  Boston.  ’The  minister 
left  his  family  to  a period  of  trust  in  Providence — a normal  condition  for 

Qnersons  whatever  the  dispensation— tempered  by  an  allowance  from  the  parish 

6 

of  $500.  annually  for  seven  years."  Records  indicate  that  this  salary  was 
continued  for  only  six  months.  For  three  years  the  family  was  allowed  the 
use  of  the  parish  house.  The  sole  object  of  the  family  life  was  to  live  and 
educate  the  boys.  The  mother  took  boarders  and  w orked  early  and  late  to 

4 Ibid.,  35-37. 

5 

Woodberry,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  3. 
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accomplish  this  end.  The  story  is  told  of  Ralph’s  and  Edward’s  sharing  a 

coat  between  them  and  consequently  being  jeered  at  by  other  boys.  On  one 

occasion  Emerson  was  chided  by  his  Aunt  Mary  for  spending  six  cents  on  a 

novel  at  a circulating  library.  He  heeded  the  appeal  and  had  occasion  to 

7 

remember  the  incident  only  because  he  had  never  finished  the  novel.  The 

influence  of  Mary  Moody  Emerson,  a fantastic  individual  so  reminiscent  of 

one  of  Scott’s  characters,  cannot  be  overestimated.  She  is  described  as: 

the  dwarf,  four  feet  three  inches  tall,  the  ’’autocrat”  and  ’’prophet- 
ess” shaking  her  calvinistic  finger  at  the  ”poor,  pale. . . .humanita- 
rianism  of  the  day,  ”who  was  so  in  love  with  death  that  she 
stitched  her  own  shroud  and  wore  it  first  as  a nightgown  and  then 
as  a day  gown,  and  was  seen  wandering  on  horseback  through  the 
streets  of  Concord  wearing  it  under  a scarlet  shawl,  while  she  ”had 
her  bed  made  in  the  form  of  a coffin”  and  invoked  the  ’’dear  worms — 
most  valuable  companions i”  yet  could  not  die.® 

The  fibre  of  the  Emerson  boys  was  strengthened  by  this  Aunt  Mary.  She  was 
ambitious  for  their  distinction  and  continually  incited  them  to  every  task 
of  mind  or  character.  ’’Always  do  what  you  are  afraid  to  do,”  was  one  of 
her  favorite  maxims.  All  her  sayings,  and  there  were  many,  Emerson  has  des- 
cribed as  ’’high  counsels.”  Thus  it  was  that  the  Emerson  boys  grew  up  almost 
wholly  under  the  hands  of  brave  women.  Some  external  assistance,  however, 
was  given  in  the  person  of  Dr.  Ezra  Ripley,  the  minister  at  Concord,  who  was 

the  second  husband  of  Emerson ‘s  grandmother  Ripley.  Much  of  Emerson’s 

9 

childhood  was  spent  with  Dr.  Ripley  at  the  Did  Manse. 

Lowell  from  his  earliest  days  was  sensitive  to  the  influences  of  nature 
which  surrounded  him  at  the  family  estate,  Elmwood.  His  development  was 


7 Ibid..  7. 

C 

Smith,  Annals  of  the  Poets,  44. 
9 

Woodberry,  0£.  cit . , 9-10. 
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healthy — he  preferred  the  out-of-doors  to  the  school  room.  His  parents 
enjoyed  similar  tastes  in  literature  and  art.  Mrs.  Lowell  had  been 
brought  up  in  th3  Episcopal  Church.  The  Reverend  Mr.  Charles  Lowell,  pastor 
of  West  Church,  Boston,  interpreted  most  broadly  the  history  and  principles 
of  the  Christian  religion.  Far  different  from  the  early  Calvinists,  he  re- 
fused to  be  identified  with  any  local  sect,  and  in  1855  wrote:  "I  have 

adopted  no  other  religious  creed  than  the  Bible,  and  no  other  name  than 
Christian  as  denoting  my  religious  faith.  Lowell,  like  Holmes,  recalls 
long  drives  with  his  father  to  country  towns  for  Sunday  services,  by  means 
of  which  he  learned  much  of  the  characteristics  of  the  then  almost  unmixed 
Yankee  population  of  New  England.  Lowell’s  early  learning  was  gained  more 
from  observation  than  from  the  numerous  books  found  in  his  father's  library 
A deep  religious  atmosphere  pervaded  the  home  and  likewise  the  life  of 
John  Greenleaf  Whittier.  The  Whittiers  were  devout  members  of  the  Society 
of  Friends  and  from  the  first  had  held  a leading  social  position  in  the 
First  Parish,  Haverhill.  On  First  Days  the  parents,  or  uncle  or  aunt,  al- 
ways drove  to  their  meeting  house  at  Amesbury,  taking  with  them  by  turns  as 
many  of  the  children  as  their  ohe-horse  carriage— the  only  one  owned  in  the 
neighborhood--  would  accommodate.  Part  of  each  Sunday  afternoon  was 
spent  by  the  assembled  family  in  reading  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  other  reli- 
gious books  found  in  their  scanty  library.  This  library  contained  not  more 
than  thirty  volumes  in  all,  most  of  which  were  dry  journals  and  religious 
disquisitions  of  the  pioneers  of  Quakerism.  In  early  youth  Whittier's  mind 

^ Scudder,  James  Russell  Lowell.  1,  12. 

1 

Norton,  Life  and  .Letters  of  James  Russell  Lowell,  I,  4-5. 

Pickard,  Life  and  Letters  of  John  Greenleaf  Whittier.  I,  36-58. 
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became  steeped  with  these  books.  At  the  age  of  seven  he  could  repeat  whole 
chapters  of  the  Bible  by  heart,  much  to  the  pride  of  his  father  and  the  i- 
tinerant  ministers  of  the  Friends  who  frequently  stopped  at  the  Whittier 
home  en  route  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island.  To  this  early 
religious  training  may  be  attributed  Whittier's  familiarity  with  the  Scrip- 
tures and  the  frequent  Bibical  references  found  in  his  writings.  His  was  a 

13 

spiritual,  if  not  a social,  aristocracy. 

in  discussing  the  home  influences  of  Whittier,  mention  should  be  made 
of  his  bachelor  uncle,  Moses  Whittier,  who  owned  an  equal  share  in  the 
homestead  with  his  brother  John.  Moses  Whittier  was  adept  in  hunting,  fish- 
ing and  story-telling,  and  in  Whittier  found  a sympathetic  listener  to  whom 
he  related  stories  of  the  forest  and  stream,  traditions  of  the  family  and 
neighborhood,  tales  of  witchcraft  and,  of  strange  happenings  in  his  own 

. . 14 

time. 

Joshua  Coffin,  a teacher  in  the  district  school,  was  a frequent  visitor 
at  the  Whittier  homestead  and  was  instrumental  in  supplementing  the  meagre 
library  found  there.  He  brought  books  of  travel  and  biography  and  also 
introduced  Whittier  to  Burns,  whose  poetical  influence  upon  Whittier  was 
marked.  Whittier  also  managed  to  borrow  all  available  books  in  that  neigh- 
borhood and  became  familiar  with  Moore,  Milton,  Thomson,  Chatterton,  ussian, 
Byron,  Coleridge,  and  Cotton  Mather.  While  in  his  teens,  Whittier  visited 
Boston  and  there  obtained  a copy  of  Shakespeare.  He  cut  short  his  visit  in 
Boston  to  avoid  the  temptation  of  an  invitation  to  a play  house  by  an  act- 
ress he  had  met.  He  also  obtained  a copy  of  one  of  the  Waverley  novels, 

& Ibid..  3 6-38 . 


14  Ibid. , 32-33 
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which  he  and  his  sister  secretly  read. 

Elizabeth  Hussey  Whittier,  the  sister  of  the  poet,  was  his  most  intim- 
ate and  confidential  literary  friend.  She  possessed  many  of  the  social  qual- 
ities he  lacked;  her  entire  life  was  devoted  unselfishly  to  him.  As  a 
critic  her  assistance  was  highly  prized.  It  was  she  who  secretly  submitted 

what  became  Whittier's  first  published  poem  to  the  Free  Press,  a weekly  pa- 

16 

per  of  Newburyport.  The  mother,  too,  praised  and  encouraged  Whittier's 

writing,  and  for  fifty  years  was  his  guide,  counselor,  and  friend.  The 

father  had  little  or  no  sympathy  with  the  literary  tastes  and  aspirations 

of  the  young  poet.  He  considered  his  verses  a foolish  waste  of  time.  His 

reply  to  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  who  was  interceding  in  behalf  of  the  gifted 

youth  and  advocating  further  education,  was:  "Sir,  poetry  will  not  give 

17 

him  bread."  Of  the  seven  fathers  considered  in  this  study,  John  Whittier 

was  the  only  one  whose  influence  was,  on  the  whole j obstructive. 

1 

Poverty  found  its  way  into  the  household  of  John  Thoreau,  the  father  of 
Walden's  recluse.  For  years  the  family  resembled  a rolling  stone,  moving 
from  Concord  to  Chelmsford,  to  Boston,  and  finally  back  to  Concord  again.  By 
this  time  John  Thoreau  had  concluded  that  merchandizing  was  not  a profitable 
business  for  him,  and  he  turned  to  the  art  of  pencil  making,  which  had  been 
introduced  in  Concord  in  1612  by  William  Monroe.  Aided  by  the  chemical  and 

mechanical  skill  of  his  sons,  John  Thoreau  at  length  found  the  pecuniary 

■ 

prosperity  which  had  so  long  eluded  him.  The  honest  poverty  which  was  the 
lot  of  the  Thoreaus  from  1612-1828  did  not  bar  them  from  respectability,  nor 

15  Ibid. . 42-45 

16  Ibid. , 29-30. 

17 

Smith,  Annals  of  the  Poets,  33. 
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from  the  educational  or  social  advantages  in  Concord.  Thoreau's  parents 
were  members  of  Dr.  Ripley's  congregation,  but  it  is  very  obvious  that 
nature  had  more  effect  upon  Henry's  young  mind  than  the  Christian  Church. 

He  enjoyed  hunting,  fishing,  and  all  outside  activities.  Vocational  inter- 
ests were  encouraged  by  the  father;  this  training,  in  part,  accounts  for 

18 

Thoreau's  versatility  in  later  years. 

Many  of  the  writers  under  discussion  have  suffered  from  certain  incon- 
veniences and  misfortunes  incident  to  the  period  and  society  in  which  they 
lived,  such  as:  Puritanism,  Calvinism,  narrow  social  and  moral  prejudices, 

the  tyranny  of  local  tradition  and  precedents,  and,  in  some  cases,  limited 
pecuniary  resources.  In  addition  to  these  factors,  Hawthorne’s  environment 
contained  a further  special  disadvantage.  His  mother,  widowed  in  her  twen- 
ty-sixth year,  withdrew  from  society.  Her  children  did  not  know  the  meaning 
of  social  intercourse.  Such  an  atmosphere,  negatively,  at  least,  encour- 
aged the  peculiarities  and  eccentricities  of  all  concerned.  It  is  to  the 
credit  of  Hawthorne's  sanity  of  mind  that  he  could  pass  through  such  an  ex- 
perience unscathed.  The  melancholy  tenor  of  life  was  temporarily  broken 
when  the  mother  and  her  three  children  took  up  residence  on  the  banks  of 
Sebago  Lake  in  Maine.  Here  Hawthorne  enjoyed  fishing  and  hunting.  He  did 
considerable  reading  of  poetry  and  of  light  books  within  his  reach.  These 
included:  Caleb  Williams , Arabian  Nights.  Roderick  Random,  The  Mysteries  of 

Udolpho,  The  Adventures  of  Ferdinand  Count  Fathom,  Pilgrim* s Progress.  He 
also  was  acquainted  with  the  work  of  Shakespeare  and  Scott.19  The  happy 
interlude  in  Maine  ended  all  too  quickly,  and  the  Hawthornes  returned  to 

iy  Sanborn,  Henry  David  Thoreau,  32-35,  42,  45-47. 

19 

Hawthorne,  Hawthorne  and  His  Wife,  I,  4,  5,  95-97. 
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their  solitary  existence  in  Salem.  After  college  days,  Hawthorne  continued 
to  indulge  in  this  tendency  toward  seclusion,  and  he  states  that  for  months 
at  a time  he  scarcely  saw  anyone  outside  of  his  own  family.  At  length  after 
twelve  years  this  solitary  way  of  life  was  broken.  Meanwhile  Hawthorne  had 
been  whiling  away  the  hours  by  experimental  writing,  which  later  bore  pro- 
ductive fruit.20 


20 


Ibid.,  96-97 
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EDUCATION 

Longfellow's  schooling  began  when  he  was  three  years  old.  At  that 
time  he  attended  a school  kept  by  a Mrs.  mellows,  who  taught  him  "his 
letters  and  respect  for  his  elders  if  nothing  more."  At  five  he  attended 
a public  school  in  Love  Lane.  His  public  school  experience  was  short- 
lived, however,  for  at  the  conclusion  of  the  first  week  he  left  because 
the  companionship  of  rough  boys  was  distasteful  to  him.  fie  continued  in 
private  school,  and  in  1613,  at  the  age  of  six,  entered  Portland  Academy. 
Evidently  he  was  a precocious  student,  for  the  following  spring  he  was  re- 
ported as  having  gone  half  through  his  Latin  grammar  and  as  standing 
"above  several  boys  twice  as  old  as  he."^ 

In  Longfellow's  case  the  Harvard  tradition  was  not  adhered  to.  At  the 
age  of  fourteen  he  passed  the  entrance  examinations  for  nowdoin.  This 
choice  was  due  to  the  fact  that  his  father,  Stephen  Longfellow,  was  a trus- 
tee of  Howdoin,  a college  in  that  vicinity  which  had  been  in  existence  for 
only  twenty  years.  While  in  college,  Longfellow  was  known  as  a prolific 
reader.  Although  he  was  particularly  devoted  to  the  Muses,  he  never  al- 
lowed himself  to  enter  any  classroom  without  thorough  preparation,  mathe- 
matics was  Longfellow 1 s most  difficult  subject,  unlike  his  classmate, 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  he  never  took  part  in  any  college  escapades  or  mis- 
chief. Longfellow  s rank  was  fourth  in  a class  of  thirty-eight.  He  was 
given  an  appointment  for  Commencement.  This  took  the  form  of  an  English 

Oration,  seven  minutes  long,  on  the  subject,  "Our  Native  Writers."  He  also 

2 

delivered  a poem  on  the  day  following  commencement. ~ 

-L  Longfellow,  Life  of  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow,  1,  16-17. 

2 Ibid,  26-29. 
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Longfellow  proposed  to  his  father  that  he  spend  the  following  year  at 
Cambridge  for  the  purpose  of  reeding  history  and  studying  general  litera- 
ture. The  father  acceded  to  this  plan,  provided  his  own  health  should  not 
be  impaired  and  his  finances  should  allow  it.'"'  The  plan  was  abandoned,  how- 
ever, when  at  Commencement  in  1825  the  Board  of  Trustees  at  Bowdoin  offered 
to  Longfellow  the  Professorship  of  Modern  Languages  with  the  proviso  that  he 

4 

first  visit  Europe  to  fit  himself  for  this  position.  Accordingly,  three 
years  of  study  were  spent  in  Europe,  a more  detailed  account  of  which  will 
be  given  later. 

Holmes’  first  schooling  was  at  a dame  school.  From  the  time  he  was  ten  v . 
until  he  was  fifteen,  he  attended  a private  school  in  Cambri dgeport , having 
an  enrollment  of  thirty  pupils.  Then  he  was  sent  to  Phillips  Academy  at  An- 
dover for  one  year.  Here  Phineas  Barnes  was  a classmate.  In  a letter  to 
him,  dated  December  28,  1869,  Holmes  refers  to  ”my  famous  feruling"  and  its 


17 


sequel,  that  forty  years  afterwards  the  donor  had  apologized  for  the  unjust 

. 5 

act. 

Holmes  was  a member  of  Harvard’s  famous  class  of  ’29,  which  he  himself 
has  attempted  to  immortalize  in  verse.  Membership  in  this  class  was  a life- 
long source  of  pleasure  to  him  in  those  days  when  the  class  one  belonged  to 
was  of  primary  importance,  while  the  college  itself  rated  only  a second 
place.  Some  of  Holmes’  best  occasional  verse  was  written  for  class  gather- 

ings.  Beginning  with  the  year  1851,  and  for  thirty-eight  successive  years 

6 

Holmes  provided  one  poem,  or  sometimes  two,  for  every  class  reunion. 

5"  Ibid.,  53-57 . 

4 Ibid..  67-68. 

5 Morse,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  I,  23-25. 

6 

Ibid. , 76-78. 
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While  at  Harvard,  Holmes’  studies  included  French,  Italian,  Spanish, 
astronomy  and  philosophy.  He  refers  to  having  themes  once  a fortnight,  for- 
ensics once  a month,  and  declamations  every  week.  He  belonged  to  a society 
which  held  convivial  meetings,  called  "The  Knights  of  the  Square  Table.'*  He 
was  also  a member  of  ”The  Notables. ” During  his  junior  year  he  held  the 
rank  of  seventeenth  scholar.  His  literary  ability  was  recognized  during 
college  days.  He  contributed  frequently  to  a college  periodical,  ’’The  Col- 
legian,” delivered  a poem  before  the  ’’Hasty  Pudding  Club,”  and  was  chosen  to 

7 

give  the  poem  at  Exhibition,  Commencement  and  at  the  valedictory  exercises. 

After  being  graduated  from  Harvard,  Holmes  attended  Dane  Law  School. 

Discovering  he  was  on  the  wrong  track,  he  stopped  at  the  first  convenient 

milestone,  the  end  of  the  first  year.  He  confessed  that  his  year  at  law 

school  was  less  profitable  than  it  should  have  been  due  to  ”the  seductions 

of  verse  writing.”  From  1830  to  1833  Holmes  studied  at  Dr.  James  Jackson's 

private  medical  school.  Two  additional  years  of  study  in  European  hospitals 

were  necessary  if  he  was  to  be  in  a position  to  scale  the  heights  of  his 

chosen  profession.  This  foreigh  education  was  made  possible  by  money  from 

the  mother's  side  of  the  family.  Even  so,  since  the  Reverend  Mr.  Holmes' 

ministerial  salary  was  limited,  some  effort  had  to  be  made  to  send  the  son 

to  Paris  and  to  enable  him  to  live  "like  a gentleman,”  as  he  expressed  it. 

In  a letter  to  his  parents,  dated  November  14,  1833,  Holmes  writes  of  his 

increasing  attachment  to  the  medical  profession  and  of  his  determination  to 

/ 8 

make  the  best  of  his  opportunities  at  the  Ecole  de  Medecine  in  Paris.  Re- 
ferring to  the  expenses  involved,  he  writes  home  on  December  13,  1833,  "I 

7 Ibid.,  50-57 . 

Kennedy,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  80. 

Morse,  op.  cit . , 78-89. 
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have  told  you  that  it  was  all  humbug  about  living  cheap  in  Paris.  1 will 


say  now  that  none  of  us  do  get  along,  without  spending  at  the  rate  of  about 
six  or  seven  thousand  francs  a year.  But  in  the  meantime  I am  getting  a 
library  which  forms  part  of  my  stock  in  trade.  It  is  clear  that  I shall  be 
obliged  to  use  my  letter  of  credit  before  the  first  year  is  out.  And  what 
better  can  be  done  with  money  than  putting  the  means  of  instruction — the 
certain  power  of  superiority,  if  not  of  success — into  the  hands  of  one's 
children?  Besides,  economy,  in  one  sense,  is  too  expensive  for  a student. 
Por  my  part,  i say  freely  that  a certain  degree  of  ease  connected  with  my 
manner  of  living,  — a tolerably  good  dinner,  a nice  book  when  I want  it, 
and  that  kind  of  comforts,  are  in  the  place  of  theatres  and  parties,  for 
which  I have  less  taste  than  many  good  fellows  of  my  acquaintance.  I can  go 
home,  if  I must,  but  while  1 am  here  l will  not  eat  a dinner  for  twenty-five 
sous  and  drink  sour  wine  at  a shabby  restaurant ...  .But  let  me  say  that  I 

have  no  disposition  to  extravagance,  and  that  probably  i spend  less  money  on 

pure  gratification  than  most  of  the  young  men  with  whom  1 associate.  To 
speak  definitely,  you  may  consider  my  expenses  as  at  least  twelve  hundred 
dollars  a year-books — instruments— private  instruction  (which  costs  a good 
deal),  and  everything  included.  1 tell  you  that  it  is  not  throwing  away 
money,  because  nine  tenths  of  it  goes  straight  into  my  head  in  the  shape  of 
knowledge. .. .if  I should  think  best  to  go  to  Italy — let  me  go.  If  I should 
choose  to  spend  a few  months  in  Bondon — let  me  go.  i have  told  you  all  this 
about  money  matters  beforehand, — as  l was  and  am  abundantly  supplied  without 
touching  my  letter  for  several  months  to  come,  i will  only  mention,  as 

folks  at  home  have  odd  notions  sometimes,  that  1 never  risked  a franc  at  any 

— n Q 

game  in  aurope,  and  that  none  of  us  Boston  boys  take  to  that  amusement. 


6 _ 

Ibid. , 123-124. 
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At  the  end  of  the  first  year  in  Paris  Holmes'  letters  assume  a desperate 
tone  as  he  begs  for  reinstatement.  Financial  difficulties  and  the  impending 
war  between  France  and  the  united  States  had  caused  his  parents  to  suggest 
that  he  return  home.  Holmes  points  out,  however,  that  he  is  about  to  become 
a member  of  a select  society  of  medical  observation,  that  he  has  free  access 
to  the  wards  of  M.  Louis  \a  favor  granted  only  to  a few;,  that  there  are  sub- 
jects which  he  has  scarcely  touched  and  which  he  must  study  in  Paris.  He  re- 
solves to  return  second  to  no  young  man  in  his  profession  and  at  at  least 
henceforth  to  be  more  moderate  in  his  expenses,  nis  masterly  plea  for  rein- 
statement is  granted,  and  the  second  year  of  foreign  study  completed.  After 
returning  to  his  native  country,  Holmes  received  his  M.  D.  from  Harvard  in 
1636.  10 


it  has  already  been  indicated  that  education  was  the  one  gift  sought  in 

t 

the  Emerson  home.  At  the  age  of  two,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  entered  a dame 
school;  at  eight,  a public  grammar  school;  at  ten,  th?  Latin  school;  and  at 
fourteen,  tiarvard  college,  tiis  college  expenses  were  small  as  he  was,  to  a 
!large  extent,  self-supporting,  ne  was  President's  Freshman  or  messenger,  a 
position  which  gave  him  lodging  in  nadsworth  House,  the  residence  of  the  Pres-»  ' 
ident.  During  the  first  year,  he  tutored  and  earned  additional  money  by 


teaching  during  the  vacation  period,  .financial  aid  was  given  to  him  by  the 
Saltonstall  and  Penn  Foundations.  During  his  sophomore  year  he  waited  on  ta^ 
ble  in  the  Junior  Hall  and  thus  paid  three-fourths  of  his  board.  Ralph  Wal- 
do had  the  least  successful  college  career  of  the  ianerson  brothers.  He  was 
deficient  in  mathematics  and — amusingly— in  philosophy.  During  his  junior 
year  he  received  the  Bowdoin  Prize  for  an  essay,  "The  Character  of 

Uocrates;"  another  essay,  "The  present  otate  of  Ethical  Philosophy,"  en- 

10  Ibid. , 142. 

Kennedy,  0£.  cit . , 111. 
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titled  him  to  the  same  award  the  following  year.  He  was  awarded  the  Boyls- 
ton  Prize  for  declamation,  which  amounted  to  thirty  dollars.  As  a means  of 
making  amends  for  previous  deficiencies,  Emerson  sent  this  to  his  mother,  30 
that  she!  might  be  enabled  to  buy  a new  shawl.  Brother  William  thought  oth- 
erwise and  appropriated  it  to  pay  the  baker's  bill.  Emerson  graduated  not 
far  from  the  middle  of  his  class  in  rank.  The  most  valuable  part  of  his  ed- 
ucation was  in  random  reading,  writing,  and  the  keeping  of  a notebook 
wherein  he  preserved  thoughts,  phrases,  suggestions  and  paraphrases.  Emer- 
son says:  ”A  chamber  alone,  that  was  the  best  thing  I found  at  college. 

After  four  years  of  teaching  Emerson  entered  the  middle  class  at  Divini- 
ty School.  During  the  previous  year  he  had  done  private  reading,  which  ac- 
counts  for  his  advanced  standing.  Ill  health  forced  him  to  give  up  academic 

work  after  one  month.  From  time  to  time  he  attended  lectures  at  the  Divini- 

' 

ty  School,  but  was  unable  to  take  lecture  notes  because  of  failing  eye-sight. 

For  this  reason  he  was  permitted  to  preach  by  the  Middlesex  Association  of 

Ministers  without  examination  in  October,  1626.  Emerson  afterwards  confessed 

that  if  the  authorities  had  examined  him  upon  his  studies,  they  would  have 

12 

refused  him  the  license  to  preach. 

Lowell's  fomal  education  began  at  a dame  school  in  Cambridge.  When  he 

was  eight  or  nine,  he  was  sent  as  a day  scholar  to  the  boarding  school  of 

13 

Mr.  William  Wells,  an  Englishman  of  good  breeding  and  great  learning. 

In  1834,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  Lowell  entered  Harvard  College.  He  was 
popular  among  his  classmates  and  evidently  enjoyed  college  life  to  the  ut- 
most. In  an  essay  about  President  Josiah  Quincy,  entitled  "A  Great  Public 

^ Cabot,  Memoir  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  I,  50-61. 

Woodberry,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  13-16. 

12  Cabot,  Memoir  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  I,  116;  Woodberry,  op.cit . ,26-7. 

13  Norton,  Letters  of  James  Russell  Lowell,  I,  5. 
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Character,”  Lowell  says:  "Almost  everybody  looks  back  regretfully  to  the 

days  of  some  Consul  Plancus.  Never  were  eyes  so  bright,  never  had  wine  so 
much  wit  and  goodf ellowship  in  it,  never  were  we  ourselves  so  capable  of  the 
various  things  we  have  never  done. .. .This  is  especially  true  of  college  life, 

when  we  first  assume  the  titles  without  the  responsibilities  of  manhood,  and 

14 

the  president  of  our  year  is  apt  to  become  our  Plancus  very  early.” 

Lowell  disliked  the  regular  discipline  and  required  studies  which  he 
encountered  at  Harvard.  Accordingly,  he  neglected  lessons  which  were  dis- 
tasteful to  him  and  substituted  others  of  more  intrinsic  worth.  This  negli- 
gence and  independence  brought  him  under  college  discipline.  In  his  sopho- 
more and  senior  years  he  was  admonished  at  first  privately  and  then  publicly 
for  excessive  absence:  from  recitations  and  for  general  negligence  in  themes 
and  forensics.  He  was  fined  one  dollar  for  cutting  the  seats  in  a recita- 
tion room.  College  discipline  also  frowned  on  him  for  wearing  a brown  coat 
on  Sunday.  During  the  early  summer  of  1838,  because  of  negligence  in  stu- 
dies, he  was  suspended  and  forced  to  "rusticate”  for  several  months  in  Con- 
cord, where  he  carried  on  his  studies  under  the  personal  supervision  of  the 
minister  of  the  town,  the  Reverend  Barzillai  Frost.  This  enforced  seclusion 

IK 

gave  him  time  for  reflection  and  writing. 

Lowell  was  a charter  member  of  Alpha  Delta  Phi,  a secret  society  devot- 
ed to  literature.  He  served  as  secretary  of  the  ”Hasty  Pudding  Club.” 

Since  it  was  requisite  that  all  secretarial  records  be  kept  in  verse,  his 
rhyming  powers  found  expression.  Lowell  also  was  one  of  the  editors  of 
"Harvardiana, ” the  college  magazine,  and  he  contributed  thereto  a total  of 

u Ibid..  7-6. 

15  Ibid.,  26-27. 

Scudder,  James  Russell  Lowell,  I,  29-31. 
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twenty- four  pieces  in  prose  and  verse.  He  was  chosen  to  write  the  class 

poem  to  be  delivered  on  Class  Day.  Because  his  suspension  extended  over  the 

day  itself,  the  poem  was  printed  in  pamphlet  form.  This  was  his  first  inde- 

16 

pendently  printed  production. 

in  the  summer  of  1840  Lowell  received  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  Laws 
from  Harvard  and  was  admitted  to  the  buff oik  bar.  Meanwhile  his  profession 
had  become  of  increasing  importance  to  hir^  for  the  greater  part  of  his  fa- 
ther's personal  property  had  been  swept  away,  and  sowell  was  dependent  on 

17 

his  own  exertions  for  a livelihood. 

Until  Whittier  was  nineteen  the  only  schools  he  attended  were  those 
supplied  during  a small  part  of  the  year  by  the  district.  He  himself  ad- 
mitted that  only  two  of  the  teachers  anployed  in  that  district  were  fitted 

• 

for  their  positions.  These  were  both  Dartmouth  students — Joshua  Coffin, 

whose  influence  on  Whittier  has  already  been  mentioned,  and  George  Haskell. 

After  Whittier !s  fortunate  introduction  to  burns,  he  started  to  produce 

crude  literary  work.  He  was  more  apt  to  cover  his  slate  with  rhymes  than 

with  sums.  One  of  these  early  attempts  is  recalled  by  his  older  sister: 

And  must  I always  swing  the  flail, 

And  help  to  fill  the  milking  pail? 

I wish  to  go  away  to  school, 
i do  not  wish  to  be  a fool.  9 

The  wish  for  further  education  was  also  expressed  by  william  Lloyd  Garrison 
and  Abijah  W.  Thayer,  both  editors  who  had  been  impressed  by  the  work  of  the 

■L®  Norton,  o£.  cit. , 13,  20,  30. 

Hale,  James  Russell  Lowell,  25-29. 

17 

Norton,  op.  cit. , 52. 

18 

Pickard,  Life  and  Letters  of  John  Greenleaf  Whittier,  I,  41. 

19  Ibid.,  46. 
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sixteen  year  old  poet.  The  chief  drawback  was  lack  of  finances.  There  was 
a mortgage  of  six  hundred  dollars  on  the  farm,  and  it  was  difficult  enough 
for  the  father  to  get  together  sufficient  money  for  paying  the  taxes  and 
interest  on  the  debt,  to  say  nothing  of  providing  education  (which  he  con- 
sidered unessential;  for  his  son.  At  length  Mr.  Thayer  proposed  that  Whit- 
tier attend  a newly  organized  academy  at  Haverhill,  and  even  offered  to  take 
Whittier  into  his  family  while  he  was  studying.  The  father  finally  granted 
reluctant  permission  with  the  provision  that  Whittier  pay  his  own  way.  Ac- 
cordingly, during  the  winter  of  1626-27  Whittier  earned  enough  money  making 
slippers  to  pay  the  expense  of  six  months  at  the  Academy.  He  received  six 
cents  for  making  a pair  of  slippers  which  were  later  sold  for  twenty-five 
cents.  Whittier’s  financial  estimate  of  expense  items  was  so  accurate  that 
he  could  foresee  at  the  beginning  of  the  term  that  he  would  have  twenty-five 
cents  to  spare  at  its  close.  This  was  true.  Whittier  composed  an  ode  for 
the  formal  opening  of  Haverhill  Academy,  which  took  place  on  April  30,  1827. 
This  gave  him  a certain  social  and  literary  prestige  at  the  start.  While 
at  the  Academy  Whittier  studied  history,  English,  and  French.  In  the  winter 
of  1827-26  Whittier  taught  school  in  west  Amesbury  and  earned  enough  for 
six  months.  He  also  helped  to  defray  expenses  by  posting  the  ledger  of  a 
Haverhill  merchant.  These  two  terms  at  the  Academy  ended  Whittiei's  school 
days.  In  a letter  to  Mr.  Thayer,  November  28,  1828,  Whittier  writes: 

I have  renounced  college  for  the  good  reason  that  I have  no 
disposition  to  humble  myself  to  meaifbss  for  an  education— crowd- 
ing myself  through  college  upon  the  charities  of  others,  and  leavw>|. 
it  with  a debt  or  an  obligation  to  weigh  down  my  spirit  like  an 
incubus,  and  paralyze  every  exertion. 20 

Ibid.,  53-54,  64-67,  70-71. 
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Thoreau  began  his  formal  school  instruction  in  .boston  at  the  age  of 
five,  fie  previously  had  been  taught  his  letters  at  home  by  one  of  his  aunts. 
After  the  removal  of  the  Thoreau  fanily  to  concord  the  story  is  told  of  John 
and  Henry  Thoreau,  ''big  barefoot  boys,"  being  ushered  into  the  girls'  school 
of  Phebe  Wheeler,  where  their  mother  had  sent  them  for  private  schooling  af- 
ter the  town  primary  school  had  closed  for  the  term,  .tor  three  years  Tho- 
reau attended  Concord  Academy,  which  had  been  established  by  rich  men  of  the 
village  to  promote  the  study  of  Trench,  catin,  and  ureek.  Here  Thoreau  was 
fitted  for  college;  and  in  1833,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  became  a member 
of  the  freshman  class  of  Harvard  College.2^-  Thoreau 's  parents,  his  aunts, 
and  his  sister  Helen  were  forced  to  deprive  themselves  that  he  might  obtain 
a college  education.  Thoreau  held  a scholarship  which  gave  him  the  use  of 
the  income  from  an  old  Chelsea  estate,  the  gift  of  the  Second  Church  of 
Boston.  William  and  Kalph  Waldo  Emerson  had  successively  received  this  same 
financial  assistance.  During  the  long  winter  vacation  of  1836-37  Thoreau 
earned  some  money  by  teaching  in  the  village  school  at  Canton.  In  addition, 

he  learned  Gernan  from  the  minister  with  whom  he  boarded,  a man  of  distinction, 
22 

Orestes  BrownsonP  Evidently  Thoreau  took  no  pains  to  distinguish  himself 
while  in  college  and  held  little  eminence  in  his  class  of  forty-six  members. 

He,  like  Lowell  and  Hawthorne,  was  not  unduly  attentive  to  college  require- 
ments. Thoreau* s independent  spirit  was  recognized  even  in  college  days. 

This  fact  is  evidenced  by  a letter  to  President  Quincy  from  Emerson  "urging 
some  lenity  toward  so  good  a scholar  and  so  wide  a reader."  Marston  Watson 
of  Plymouth,  a student  at  Harvard  at  that  time,  remembers  Thoreau's  appearing 
at  chapel  in  a green  coat,  "green,  I suppose,  because  the  rules  required 
Sanborn,  Henry  David  Thoreau,  35,  39,  42. 

22  Ibid. , 141,  153,  154.  1 
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black."  Even  then  Thoreau  was  a non- conformist 


23 


Thoreau’ s college  essays  were  short,  but  evidenced  clear  thinking  and  a 

noteworthy  command  of  words.  He  was  influenced  in  his  fondness  for  Greek  by 

Jones  Very,  a Greek  tutor  at  Harvard,  and  a distinguished  poet.  Of  all  the 

24 

Concord  authors,  Thoreau  proved  to  b e the  most  proficient  in  Greek.-" 

Thoreau  never  overvalued  his  bachelor's  degree.  To  Lowell  is  attributed 

this  statement:  "A  college  training  is  an  excellent  thing;  but  after  all, 

,f25 

the  better  part  of  every  man's  education  is  that  which  he  gives  himself. 

This  is  true  in  Thoreau's  case.  His  self-education  continued  long  after  for- 
mal schooling  had  ceased.  At  the  age  of  thirty-seven  he  read  Latin  and 
French  as  readily  as  English;  Greek  without  difficulty;  German,  Italian  and 
Spanish  to  some  extent;  and  had  considerable  knowledge  of  several  dialects 
of  the  American  Indians.  He  had  a thorough  knowledge  of  philology  and  old 
English  literature.  Through  French  or  Latin  translations  he  i^as  acquainted 
with  Persian,  Sanscrit  and  Chinese.  At  the  age  of  forty- four  he  was  consider 

ed  to  be  a better  scholar  in  the  Classic  sense  than  either  Qnerson,  Channing 
26 

or  Hawthorne. 

Referring  to  his  early  schooling,  Hawthorne  writes: 

One  of  the  peculiarities  of  my  boyhood  was  a grievous  disin- 
clination to  go  to  school,  and  (Providence  favoring  me  in  this 
natural  repugnance)  I never  did  go  half  as  much  as  other  boys, 
partly  owing  to  delicate  health  (which  I made  the  most  of  for  the 
purpose),  and  partly  because,  much  of  the  time,  there  were  no 
schools  within  reach. 27 

Bazalgette,  Henry  Thoreau,  19-21. 

Sanborn,  op.  cit. , 56,  153-154. 

24  Ibid..  174. 

25 

Scudder,  James  Russell  Lowell,  I,  30. 

26  Sanborn,  o£.  cit . , 260. 

27  Hawthorne,  Hawthorne  and  His  Wife,  I,  95.  
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Hawthorne's  uncle,  Robert  Manning,  had  assumed  charge  of  his  education  at 

the  death  of  Hawthorne's  father.  Because  of  lameness  caused  by  an  injury 

\ 

received  while  playing  bat-and-ball,  Hawthorne  was  given  individual  instruc- 
tion. Mr.  Joseph  E.  Worcester,  who  was  at  that  time  teaching  school  in  Sa- 
lem, heard  Hawthorne  recite  his  lessons  every  evening.  Hawthorne  was  fitted 

28 

for  college  by  a lawyer,  Mr.  Benjamin  Oliver. 

It  was  regretfully  and  only  under  the  force  of  family  pressure  that 
Hawthorne  attended  Bowdoin  College,  he  disliked  the  thought  of  being  depen- 
dent upon  his  Uncle  Robert  for  four  more  years  and  felt  that  four  years  of 
the  best  part  of  his  life  was  a great  deal  to  throw  away.  Like  Lowell,  Haw- 
thorne was  negligent  of  college  rules  and  requirements.  He  paid  fines  regu- 
larly rather  than  make  declamations.  He  p lapsed  cards,  went  fishing  and 
shooting,  and  had  "wines”  in  his  room.  In  1622  he  writes  of  having  been 
fined  fifty  cents  for  card  playing;  expresses  the  fear  that  if  his  Uncle  Ro- 
bert hears  of  his  doings,  he  will  be  taken  out  of  college;  and  resolves  upon 

mending  his  ways  in  the  future.  Hawthorne  showed  no  desire  for  college  hon- 

% 

ors.  He  excelled  only  in  Latin  and  in  composition;  mathematics  and  meta- 
physics were  particularly  distasteful  to  him.  His  college  rank  was  number 
eighteen  in  a class  of  thirty-eight.  This  ranking  would  have  entitled  him 
to  a declamation  at  the  commencement  exercises,  but  he  did  not  choose  to  ac- 
cept. Hawthorne  was  definitely  not  a recluse  while  in  college.  In  fact, 
probably  the  best  thing  Bowdoin  did  for  Hawthorne  was  to  give  him  several 
close  friends,  among  whom  were  Franklin  Pierce,  Horatio  Bridge,  and  Henry 

26  ibid. , 100. 

Conway,  Life  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  24. 
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Wadsworth  Longfellow 
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A term  hill,  dated  May  23,  1823,  and  contributed  by  Horatio  Bridge, 
provides  an  interesting  commentary  on  college  expenses  of  the  day.  It  is 
as  follows: 


For  tuition- $8.00 

Chamber  rent 3.34 

Damages .45 

Average  damages .15 

Sweeping  and  bed-making 1.11 

Library — — .50 

Monitor .05 

Catalogues — — .08 

Bell .11 

Recitin&room .25 

Chemical  lectures .25 

Fines — .20 

Total $ 14.49 


(Fines  were  for  absence  from  recitations, 
or  for  "unnecessary  walking  on  the  Sabbath.” 


I 


Hawthorne,  0£.  cit . , 119-120. 

Bridge,  Personal  Recollections  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  33. 
Conway,  op.  cit. , 23-27. 

30 

Bridge,  op.  cit. , 39. 
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'CHOICE  OF  VOCATION 

The  choice  of  a profession  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century 
was  a limited  one.  It  was  bounded  on  the  one  hand  by  family  tradition  and 
parental  pressure,  and  on  the  other  by  the  somewhat  disconcerting  fact  that 
the  professions  recognized  as  gentlemanly  means  of  earning  one's  daily  bread 
were  originally  limited  to  the  law,  the  ministry,  and  medicine,  with  the 
later  emergence  of  college  teaching  and  journalism.  Authorship  was  not  con- 
sidered a respectable  or  profitable  profession.  It  might  be  indulged  in  as 
a pastime,  but  never  as  a sole  means  of  support.  Thus  our  New  England 
writers,  while  harboring  secret  desires  for  authorship,  were  forcdd,  because 
of  economic  and  sociological  conditions,  to  enter  the  traditional  profes- 
sions ^at  least  during  the  early  part  of  their  careers. 

In  Longfellow's  case  the  complex  problem  of  the  choice  of  a vocation  is 
fully  discussed  in  a series  of  letters  exchanged  between  him,  his  father, 
and  George  Wells  in  the  years  1824-25.  He  writes  to  his  father  that  he  is 
curious  to  know  what  he  intends  to  make  of  him.  He  expresses  the  hope  that 
his  father’s  ideas  on  the  subject  will  coincide  with  his  own,  and  voices  the 
fear  that  he  is  already  unfavorably  prejudiced  against  one  course  of  life 
which,  undoubtedly,  his  father  will  advocate.  This  fear  is  confirmed;  his 
father  wishes  him  to  become  a lawyer.  Longfellow  writes  back  that  such  a 
coat  would  not  fit  him.1  To  George  Wells  in  November,  1824,  he  writes:  "I 

cannot  make  a lawyer  of  any  eminence,  because  I have  not  the  talent for  argu- 
ment; I am  not  good  enough  for  a minister, — and  as  to  Physic,  I utterly  and 
absolutely  detest  it."’  He  suggests  the  possibility  of  a year's  study  at 
Cambridge  and  of  then  becoming  attached  to  some  literary  periodical  publica- 

tion  by  means  of  which  he  could  be  self-supporting,  and, 

1 Longfellow,  Life  of  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow,  I,  50-52. 
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2 Ibid. i 52. 
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at  the  same  time,  still  enjoy  the  advantages  of  reading.  In  a letter 
written  to  his  father  in  December,  1624,  he  says: 

I most  eagerly  aspire  for  future  eminence  in  literature;  my 
whole  soul  burns  most  ardently  for  it,  and  every  earthly  thought 
centres  in  it ... .Whether  Nature  has  given  me  any  capacity  for  know- 
ledge or  not,  she  has  at  any  rate  given  me  a very  strong  predilec- 
tion for  literary  pursuits,  and  I am  almost  confident  in  believing, 
that,  if  I can  ever  rise  in  the  world,  it  must  be  by  the  exercise 
of  my  talent  in  the  wide  field  of  literature.  With  such  a belief, 

I must  say  that  I am  unwilling  to  engage  in  the  study  of  the  law. 

Here,  then,  seems  to  be  the  starting  point;  and  I think  it 
best  for  me  to  float  out  into  the  world  upon  that  tide  and  in  that 
channel  which  will  the  soonest  bring  me  to  my  destined  port,  and 
not  to  struggle  against  both  wind  and  tide,  and  by  attempting  the 
impossible  lose  everything.3 4 

A few  weeks  later  Longfellow  states:  "Whatever  l do  study  ought  to  be  en- 

4 

gaged  in  with  all  my  soul, -for  I will  be  eminent  in  something."  His  fa- 
ther's reply  is  characteristic  of  the  prevailing  attitude  towards  literature 
as  a means  of  support.  He  writes: 

A literary  life,  to  one  who  has  the  means  of  support,  must  be  very 
pleasant.  But  there  is  not  wealth  enough  in  this  country  to  afford 
encouragement  and  patronage  to  merely  literary  men.  And  as  you  have 
not  had  the  fortune  to  be  born  rich,  you  must  adopt  a profession 
which  will  afford  you  subsistence  as  well  as  reputation.  I am  happy 
to  observe  that  my  ambition  has  never  been  to  accumulate  wealth  for 
my  children,  but  to  cultivate  their  minds  in  the  best  possible  man- 
ner, and  to  imbue  them  with  correct  moral,  political  and  religious 
principles, -believing  that  a person  thus  educated  will  with  proper 
diligence  be  certain  of  attaining  all  the  wealth  which  is  necessary 
to  happiness.  With  regard  to  your  spending  a year  at  Cambridge,  I 
have  always  thought  it  might  be  beneficial;  and  if  my  health  should 
not  be  impaired  and  my  finances  should  allow,  I should  be  very  happy 
to  gratify  you.5 

Having  gained  his  father's  consent  to  study  general  literature,  Longfellow, 
too,  makes  a concession.  He  writes:  "I  can  be  a lawyer.  This  will  support 


3 Ibid.,  50-53. 

4 Ibid. , 53 . 
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Ibid. . 56 
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my  real  existence,  literature  an  ideal  one."  With  the  offer  of  the  Profes- 


sorship of  Modern  Languages  at  Bowdoin,  Longfellow 's  vocational  problems 

find  an  acceptable  and  unanticipated  solution,  and  he  bends  all  efforts 

6 

toward  fitting  himself  for  the  position  prof erred. 

Holmes’  vocational  problems  were  solved  by  the  trial  and  error  method. 

By  March  of  his  junior  year  in  college,  since  he  did  not  feel  the  trade  of 

authorship  adapted  to  this  meridian,  he  had  the  field  narrowed  down  to 

either  law  or  medicine.  He  chose  the  first  alternative,  but  by  January, 

1630  confesses  that  he  is  sick  at  heart  with  Dane  Law  School  and  everything 

7 

connected  with  it.  In  March,  1831,  Holmes  writes  to  his  former  classmate, 
Phineas  Barnes: 

I must  announce  to  you  the  startling  position  that  I have  been 
a medical  student  for  more  than  six  months,  and  am  sitting  with 
Wistar's  Anatomy  beneath  my  quiescent  arm,  with  a stethoscope  on 
my  desk,  and  the  blood-stained  implements  of  my  ungracious  profession 
around  me.  I do  not  know  what  you  will  say, — but  I cannot  help  it. 

•••I  know  I might  have  made  an  indifferent  lawyer, --I  think  I may 
make  a tolerable  physician, — I did  not  like  the  one,  and  I do  like 
the  other.  And  so  you  must  know  that  for  the  last  several  months 
x have  been  quietly  occupying  a room  in  Boston,  attending  medical 
lectures,  going  to  the  Massachusetts  Hospital,  and  slicing  and  sli- 
vering the  carcasses  of  better  men  and  women  than  i ever  was  myself 
or  am  like  to  be.... If  you  would  die  fagged  to  death  like  a crow 
with  the  king  birds  after  him, — be  a school-master;  if  you  would 
wax  thin  and  savage,  like  a half-fed  spider, — be  a lawyer;  if  you 
would  go  off  like  an  opium-eater  in  love  with  your  starving  delu- 
sion,— be  a doctor.® 

Holmes,  through  his  professional  studies,  becomes  increasingly  attached  to 
the  profession  he  is  eventually  to  enter. 

Emerson  evidently  was  not  confronted  by  the  dilemma  of  choosing  between 


0 ibid.,  57-56. 


Morse,  Life  and  Letters  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  I,  55,65. 
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several  professions.  Foreordained  to  carry  on  the  family  ministerial  tradi- 
tion, he  accepted  this  calling  without  question.  His  short-lived  career  as 
a clergyman  and  subsequent  means  of  maintenance  will  be  discussed  later. 

Confronted  with  the  problem  of  deciding  between  the  ministry  and  the 
law,  Lowell  chose  the  law.  His  law  studies  began  in  the  fall  of  1883.  By 
October  he  announced  that  he  was  giving  up  law  in  favor  of  a business  life. 
During  the  winter  months  he  was  employed  in  the  counting  room  of  a coal  mer- 
chant. However,  business  life  proved  even  more  distasteful  to  him  than  law, 

and  by  May,  1839,  he  writes  to  his  friend,  Deorge  B.  Loring,  that  he  is  at- 

9 

tending  recitations  at  Dane  Law  College.  The  next  month  he  confesses  to 
Loring: 


If  I live,  I don’t  believe  I shall  ever  (between  you  and  me; 
practise  law.  1 intend,  however,  to  study  it  and  prepare  myself 
for  practising.  But  a blind  presentiment  of  becoming  independent 
in  some  other  waj^  is  always  hovering  around  me.  Above  all  things 
should  I love  to  sit  down  and  do  something  literary  for  the  rest 
of  my  natural  life,  if  I don't  marry— and  i hardly  think  I shall — 
it  will  take  but  little  to  support  me.-*-0 

After  the  completion  of  Whittier's  two  terms  at  Haverhill  Academy  he  was 

the  , 

offered  the  editorship  of  the  Philanthropist , published  by  Colliers  of  Bos- 
ton. un  November  28,  1828,  he  writes  to  his  friend  and  advisor,  Mr.  A.  W. 
Thayer: 

I have  been  in  a quandary  ever  since  l left  thee,  whether  I 
had  better  accept  the  offer  of  Friend  Collier,  or  nail  myself  down 
to  my  seat, — for,  verily,  I could  not  be  kept  there  otherwise,— 
and  toil  for  the  honorable  and  truly  gratifying  distinction  of 
being  considered  "a  good  cobbler. ". . .No — no — friend,  it  won't  do0 
Thee  might  as  well  catch  a weasel  asleep,  or  the  Old  Enemy  of  man- 
kind in  a parsonage-house,  as  find  me  contented  with  that  distinc- 
tion. ..  .The  professions  are  already  crowded  to  overflowing;  and  1, 
forsooth,  because  1 have  a miserable  knack  of  rhyming,  must  swell 



Norton,  James  Hussell  Lowell,  I,  32,  42. 

Scudder,  James  Russell  ^owell,  I,  65-70. 

10  Norton,  op.  clt . , 46.  —————========: 
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the  already  enormous  number,  struggle  awhile  with  debt  and  diffi- 
culties, and  then,  weary  of  life,  go  down  to  my  original  insigni- 
ficance, where  the  tinsel  of  classical  honors  will  but  aggravate 
my  misfortune,  verily,  friend  Thayer,  the  picture  is  a dark  one — 
but  from  my  heart  I believe  it  to  be  true.  What,  then,  remains  for 
me?  School-keeping — out  upon  it:  The  memory  of  last  year's  ex- 

perience comes  up  before  me  like  a horrible  dream.  Wo,  I had 
rather  be  a tin-peddlar,  and  drive  around  the  country  with  a bunch 
of  sheepskins  hanging  to  my  wagon,  i had  rather  hawk  essences  from 
dwelling  to  dwelling,  or  practice  physic  between  Colly  Hill  and 
Country  Bridge. ^ 

Whittier  finally  decided  to  accept  this  position,  and  thus  began  his  career 
of  intermittent  editorship  and  incessant  writing. 

After  college  graduation,  Thoreau  decided  that  of  the  several  vocations 
open  to  him,  teaching  came  the  easiest,  however,  after  some  experience  in 
this  field,  he  found  that  writing  gave  the  exact  blend  of  activity,  leisure, 
and  independence  which  his  constitution  required.  Emerson  states  of  Tho- 
reau: "He  always  looked  forward  to  authorship  as  his  work  in  life,  and 

i ^ 

fitted  himself  for  that." 

Even  before  college  days  Hawthorne  writes  a letter  to  his  mother  which 
shows  evidence  of  considerable  thought  upon  the  various  vocational  possibili- 
ties. He  considers  the  ministry  to  be  out  of  the  question;  as  to  lawyers, 

he  states  that  one  half  of  them  are  in  a state  of  actual  starvation;  medi- 

« 

cine  is  also  discounted,  for  he  says  he  would  not  like  to  live  by  the  dis- 
eases and  infirmities  of  his  fellowmen,  and  that  it  would  weigh  heavily  on 
his  conscience  if  he  should  chance  to  send  any  unlucky  patient  "ad  inferum. " 
Then  he  expresses  the  wish  that  he  might  have  been  rich  enough  to  live  with- 
out a profession,  finally  he  suggests  authorship,  but  even  despairs  of  that, 

-Ll  Pickard,  John  Greenleaf  Whittier,  I,  70-71. 

ip 

Sanborn,  Henry  David  Thoreau,  196. 

13  Ibid. , 129 . 
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for  he  knows  that  authors  are  always  ’’poor  devils.” 

During  college  days,  however,  the  suggestion  of  becoming  an  author 
grew  into  a resolution.  He  even  referred  to  having  made  progress  on  his 
novel.  Upon  leaving  college,  his  former  state  of  indecision  returned.  He 
had  the  means  of  supporting  himself,  and  so,  instead  of  immediately  study- 
ing a profession,  he  continued,  year  after  year,  considering  what  he  was 
fitted  for.  Finally  he  concluded  that  destiny  had  marked  him  as  a writer. 
Several  of  his  relatives,  particularly  his  maternal  uncles,  were  offended 
at  his  refusal  to  undertake  any  recognized  vocation  in  a day  and  age  when 
every  man  was  expected  to  perform  some  practical  service  to  his  community. 
They  probably  felt  that,  if  he  were  of  a meditative  and  literary  frame  of 

mind,  the  recognized  profession  of  the  ministry  would  be  far  preferable  to 

15 

the  unrecognized  and  almost  heretical  vocation  of  authorship. 


■*•4  Hawthorne,  Hawthorne  and  His  life,  i,  107-108. 

15  ibid..  95-96,  124. 

Conway,  Life  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorns,  35. 
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LIVELIHOOD — Longfellow 


Reference  has  already  been  made  to  Longfellow's  European  studies  in 
preparation  for  the  Professorship  of  Modern  Languages  at  cowdoin.  In 
September,  1826,  his  father  wrote  to  him  saying  that  the  anticipated  appoint- 
had  been  refused  on  the  grounds  that  Longfellow  was  too  young.  Longfellow 
became  very  indignant,  and  rightly  so,  for  he  had  fulfilled  the  requisite 
conditions.  He  declined  to  accept  the  position  of  tutor  which  was  offered, 
feeling  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  come  to  Europe  for  such  an  office.  At 
length  in  September,  1829,  he  was  chosen  Professor  of  Modern  Languages  at 
Bowdoin  with  a salary  of  eight  hundred  dollars.  He  was  also  appointed  li- 
brarian for  one  year  with  an  additional  stipend  of  one  hundred  dollars.  La- 

" o 1 

ter,  Longfellow  received  a full  professor's  salary  of  one  thousand  dollars. 

A picture  of  the  routine  of  Longfellow's  life  at  this  period  is  given 
in  a letter  written  to  George  W.  Greene,  June  27,  1630: 

I rise  at  six  in  the  morning,  and  hear  a French  recitation  of 
Sophomores  immediately.  At  seven  i breakfast,  and  am  then  master 
of  my  time  till  eleven,  when  1 hear  a Spanish  lesson  of  Juniors. 

After  that  1 take  a lunch;  and  at  twelve  1 go  into  the  library 
where  l remain  till  one.  1 am  then  at  leisure  for  the  afternoon 
till  five,  when  1 have  a French  recitation  of  Juniors.  At  six  I 
take  coffee;  then  walk  and  visit  friends  till  nine;  study  till 
twelve,  and  sleep  till  six,  when  I begin  the  same  round  again. 

Such  is  the  daily  routine  of  my  life.  The  intervals  of  college 
duty  I fill  up  with  my  own  studies. 2 

As  a teacher  Longfellow  was  extremely  popular .',cj  his  conception  of  his 
profession  was  a lofty  one.  in  his  inaugural  address  he  said: 

When  a man's  duty  and  his  inclination  go  hand  in  hand,  surely 
he  has  no  small  reason  to  rejoice,  no  feeble  stimulus  to  act.  1 
regard  the  profession  of  a teacher  in  a far  more  noble  and  elevat- 
ed point  of  view  than  many  do.  1 cannot  help  believing  that  he 
who  bends  in  a right  direction  the  pliaht  disposition  of  the  young, 

Longfellow,  Life  of  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow,  1,  155,  175. 

2 J-bld..  163. 
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and  trains  up  the  ductile  mind  to  a vigorous  and  healthy  growth 
does  something  for  the  welfare  of  his  country  and  something  for 
the  great  interests  of  humanity.3 

In  April,  1635,  Longfellow  resigned  the  Howdoin  Professorship  which  he 
had  held  for  five  and  one-half  years  and  left  for  Europe,  where  he  was  to 
remain  at  his  own  expense  for  eighteen  months.  This  second  period  of  Euro- 
pean study  was  in  preparation  for  the  office  of  Smith  professor  of  Modern 

Languages  in  Harvard  University,  which  had  been  offered  to  him  by  President 

4 

Josiah  Quincy  with  a salary  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars. 

Longfellow's  original  duties  as  Smith  Professor  were  three  fold:  (1) 

one  oral  lecture  a week  the  year  through,  12)  superintendence  of  studies 
and  instruction  by  being  present  at  least  once  a month  at  the  recitation  of 
every  student  in  each  language,  t3)  in  the  summer  term  two  lectures  a r 
week  on  Helles-Lettres  or  Literary  History,  in  a letter  written  to  his 
father  on  September  1,  1839,  Longfellow  expresses  dissatisfaction  at  the 
decision  of  the  Harvard  Corporation  not  to  increase  the  number  of  instruc- 
tors in  modern  languages,  which  course  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  give  all 
required  instruction  in  the  Prench  language.  He  even  threatens  leaving  his 
position,  for  he  feels  that  his  life  is  being  crushed  out  of  him,  and  that 
he  is  doing  wrong  to  stay  under  such  intolerable  conditions.  However,  he 
realizes  that  such  a course  would  not  be  prudent.  By  December  the  Corpora- 
tion settle  the  case  by  putting  it  on  the  old  footing,  and  Longfellow  is  a- 

5 

gain  permitted  to  have  a French  instructor  under  him. 

By  1646  Longfellow  began  to  wonder  whether  he  should  lead  the  life  of  a 

^~Ibid~.TT77-160. 

4 Ibi d* » 201. 

5 Ibid.,  266,  330,  332,  336. 


professor  any  longer.  He  felt  that  if  he  intended  to  be  an  author,  he 

should  be  one  in  earnest,  and  expressed  the  realization  that  few  men  have 

written  good  poetry  after  fifty.  An  entry  in  his  journal,  April  3,  1648, 

shows  how  his  former  idealistic  conception  of  education  hadfevolved: 

It  seems  like  folly  to  record  the  college  days,  the  working 
in  the  crypts  of  life,  the  underground  .labor.  Pardon  me,  0 ye 
souls  who,  seeing  education  only  from  afar,  speak  of  it  in  such 
glowing  words!  You  see  only  the  great  pictures  hanging  in  the 
light;  not  the  grinding  of  the  paint  and  oil,  nor  the  pulling 
of  hair  from  the  camel's  back  for  the  brushes.6 7 8 

On  November  18,  1650,  he  writes  again:  ’'This  college  work  is  like  a great 

7 

hand  laid  on  all  the  strings  of  my  lyre,  stopping  their  vibrations.” 

May  7,  1651,  finds  Longfellow  saying:  ’’After  the  holidays  the  old  mill  be- 

gins to  grind  again;  and  I,  one  of  the  millers,  my  hair  white  with  meal, 

I 

pour  in  the  grist  and  open  and  shut  the  gate,  and  try  to  sing  amid  the  din 

o 

and  clatter.”  Finally  after  eighteen  years  as  Smith  Professor,  Longfellow 

resigned,  delivering  his  last  lecture  April  19,  1854.  His  joy  at  being 

free  was  mingled  with  a feeling  of  sadness  at  separating  himself  from  his 

9 

former  way  of  life. 

Longfellow's  first  printed  verses  appeared  in  the  poet's  corner  of  the 
Portland  Gazette  of  November  17,  1820.  While  in  college  he  continued  to  s 
send  verses  to  this  paper;  he  also  wrote  prose  articles  for  the  American 
Monthly  Magazine.  By  1824  Mr.  Parsons,  the  editor  of  the  U.  S_.  Literary 
Gazette,  realizing  the  imfherenit  merit  of  Longfellow's  poetry,  asked  to  be 
informed  what  mode  or  amount  of  cpayment  lio:.  he  desired.  Previously  Long- 
fellow’s only  remuneration  had  been  in  the  form  of  praise.  In  April,  1825, 

6 Ibid.,  II,  112. 

7 ^id.,  II,  182. 

8 Ibid.,  II,  182. 

— 9 Ibid.,  II,  61,  179,  182,  243,  250. 
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Longfellow,  writing  to  his  mother,  tells  of  having  just  received  a three 
volume  copy  of  Chatterton's  works,  which  he  had  earned  by  his  contributions 
to  the  Gazette.  The  price  finally  agreed  upon  was  one  dollar  a column  for 
prose  and  two  dollars  for  verse.  From  his  contributions  to  the  first  vol- 
ume of  the  Gazette  seventeen  dollars  was  due.  After  deducting  three  dol- 
lars, the  subscription  price  of  the  Gazette,  the  publishers  sent  Longfellow 
the  only  available  copy  of  Chatterton  in  Boston^fe*  fourteen  dollars,  thus 
squaring  the  account.10 

During  Longfellow's  first  visit  to  Europe  he  concluded  that  his  poetic 
career  was  finished.  He  confessed  that  since  leaving  America  he  had  hardly 
put  two  lines  together.  After  entering  the  teaching  profession  at  Bowdoin, 
his  literary  activity  was  confined  to  translating  and  printing  a French 
grammar  for  his  pupils,  editing  a collection  of  Proverbs  Dramatiques,  and  a 
small  Spanish  reader,  Novelas  Espanolas.  It  has  been  surmised  that  the  death 
of  his  first  wife  in  Rotterdam,  November  29,  1835,  awqkened  Longfellow  from 
the  lethargy  of  falling  into  the  conventional  routine  of  his  profession. 
Although  he  was  a teacher  for  many  years  longer,  from  this  time  on  teaching 
was  never  the  stronger  current  of  his  life.* 11 

In  1832,  after  an  interval  of  eight  years,  Longfellow  turned  again  to 
poetry.  At  College  Commencement  of  that  year  he  delivered  the  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  Poem,  entitled  ’’The  Past  and  the  Present."  He  contributed  articles, 
verse,  sketches  and  stories  to  the  North  American  Review,  Cambridge  Monthly, 
New  England  Magazine  and  the  Token.  In  1834  Out r e-Mer , a series  of  sketches 

10  Ibid.,  I,  22,  40,  46,  62. 

11  Ibid.,  I,  168,  175. 

Carpenter,  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow,  42. 
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of  his  European  travels,  was  published.  Longfellow  writes  to  George  W. 

Green,  January  2,  1640,  that  publishers  of  books  and  magazines  are  desperate- 
ly poor  and  that  nobody  pays  nowadays.  He  adds  that  his  own  publisher,  who 

12 

had  not  paid  him  for  three  years,  has  just  failed. 

Some  information  is  available  concerning  the  prices  paid  or  promised 
for  individual  works.  Longfellow  was  promised  five  dollars  each  for  the 
’’Psalm  of  Life”  and  ’’The  Reaper  and  the  Flowers”  by  the  Knickerbocker  Maga- 
zine; this  money  was  never  paid— a common  experience  with  this  and  other 
13 

periodicals.  From  the  New  World  Longfellow  received  twenty-five  dollars 

14  Whites 

for  the  ballad,  ’’The  Wreck  of  the  Hesperus.”  In  1839  Longfellow  to  his 

father  that  he  was  to  receive  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars  for 

15 

Hyperion  on  the  day  of  publication.  A letter  received  from  Park  Benjamin, 

December  4,  1841,  states  that  the  two  poems,  ’’The  Goblet  of  Life,”  and  ”To 

the  River  Charles,”  have  been  disposed  of  to  respectable  sources  for  the  sum 
16 

of  forty  dollars.  In  1877  Longfellow  notes  in  his  journal  that  he  has  re- 

/ 17 

ceived  from  Harpers  one  thousand  dollars  for  ’’Keramos.” 

Like  Emerson,  Longfellow  did  some  lecturing,  although  in  Longfellow's 
case  it  was  not  a financial  necessity.  On  January  24,  27,  and  26,  1640,  he 
lectured  in  New  York  City  for  the  sum  of  three  hundred  dollars.  On  November 
26,  1642,  Hawthorne  begs  Longfellow  to  lecture  before  the  Lyceum  for  the  mag- 
nificent sum  of  ten  dollars,  the  highest  amount  paid  by  country  lyceums,  with 


Longfellow,  0£.  cit . , 185,  341. 

Underwood,  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow,  55. 

14 

Longfellow,  a£.  cit. , 344. 

15  Ibid..  325. 


16  Ibid.,  391 
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the  entreaty:  "Do  come, — if  not  for  filthy  lucre,  yet  to  gratify  the  good 

18 

people  here,  and  to  see  my  wife  and  me." 


18 


Ibid.,  I,  332,  336,  422 


LIVELIHOOD  - HOLMES 


Holmes,  having  received  his  M.  D.  from  Harvard  and  having  joined  the 
Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  started  practicing  with  the  slogan  that  "all 
favors  (or  fevers)"  were  welcome.  He  admits  that  he  did  not  make  any  strenu- 
ous efforts  to  obtain  business.  His  practice  was  only  fairly  successful,  al- 
though he  was  a painstaking  and  conscientious  physician.  His  poetry  evident- 
ly interfered  with  his  profession.  Poetry  and  prescriptions  were  incompat- 
ible in  the  mind  of  the  public.  One  year  after  Holmes'  return  from  Europe 
he  published  a volumie  of  poetry.  The  part  of  wisdom  toward  success  in  the 

medical  field  would  have  been  to  suppress  this  book,  for  its  publication  mil- 

1 

itated  seriously  against  the  respectable  Doctor's  professional  expectations. 

For  three  seasons  Holmes  was  one  of  the  physicians  at  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital.  As  time  went  on  he  became  increasingly  active  in  the  aca- 
demic rather  than  the  practical  side  of  his  profession,  in  1636  and  1637  he 
won  three  out  of  the  four  outstanding  prizes  awarded  yearly  for  dissertations 
on  medical  subjects.  The  Boylston  Prize,  which  was  awarded  to  him  in  1836, 
brought  with  it  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars.  "Intermittent  Fever  in  Hew  England’,’ 
a careful  collection  of  all  evidence  on  that  subject,  was  the  title  of  his 
second  Boylston  Prize  dissertation.  In  1643  Holmes  published  an  essay  on  the 
"Contagiousness  of  Puerperal  Fever."  This  represented  much  scholarly  re- 
search on  the  part  of  Holmes  and  was  an  original  and  greatly  valuable  con- 

2 

tribution  to  medical  science. 

During  August,  September  and  October  of  1839  and  1640  Holmes  served  as 
professor  of  anatomy  at  Dartmouth  College — an  appointment  with  which  he  says 
he  was  "mightily  pleased.”  in  1647  Holmes  received  the  appointment  of 

j;  Morse,  Life  and  Letters  of  uliver  Wendell  Holmes,  I,  155-160. 

2 Ibid.,  161-164.  ” 
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Parkman  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  in  the  Medical  school  of  Har- 
vard university,  while  he  occasionally  lectured  in  microscopy  and  psychol- 
ogy, his  major  field  was  anatomy,  and  from  1671  on  he  taught  only  that  sub- 
ject. it  was  said  of  nolmes  that  he  occupied  not  a chair,  but  a whole 
set  Win  Harvard  Medical  bchool.  He  remained  there  for  thirty-five  years; 
it  was  not  the  salary  alone  which  induced  him  to  stay  so  long.  Prom  1847 
to  1653  he  served  as  Dean.  As  a professor  and  instructor  Holmes  was  most 
conscientious.  He  spent  much  time  in  preparing  for  his  lectures,  which  he 
revamped  yearly.  He  was  enthusiastic  about  his  subject  and  had  the  ability 
to  instruct  and  amuse  his  pupils  at  the  same  time.  Thus  while  literature 
may  have  ended  his  practice  as  a physician,  it  never  weaned  him  away  from 
the  science  of  medicine.0 

Professor  William  Osier  said  of  Holmes: 

He  will  always  occupy  a unique  position  in  the  affections  of 
medical  men.  Hot  a practitioner,  yet  he  retained  for  the  greater 
part  of  his  active  life  the  most  intimate  connection  with  the  pro- 
fession. .. .The  festivals  at  ppidaurus  were  never  neglected  by  him; 
and  as  the  most  successful  combination  which  the  world  has  ever 
seen  of  the  physician  and  the  man  of  letters,  he  has  for  years  sat 
amid  the  Aesculapians  in  the  seat  of  honor. ^ 

Like  Longfellow,  Holmes  gradually  came  to  feel  that  only  the  addition- 
al liberty  made  possible  by  less  routine  duties  would  enable  him  to  devote 
himself  to  writing.  A tempting  offer  from  the  publishers  of  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  prompted  him  to  resign  his  professorship,  un  November  28,  1862,  he 
delivered  his  farewell  Address  to  the  Medical  School,  saying  that  if  he 
needed  an  apology  for  holding  office  so  long,  he  would  find  it  in  the  fact 
that  human  anatomy  was  the  same  study  as  in  the  days  of  vesalius  and 

k Ibid..  173. 
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Ibid. , 188 
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and)  Fallopius,  and  thus  his  teaching  could  not  become  antiquated, 
was  presented  with  a silver  loving-cup  by  his  students  and  was  made  Profes- 
sor Emeritus  by  Harvard  University.  In  a letter  written  to  Mrs.  Kellogg 
in  December,  1662,  Holmes  says:  "You  know  i have  given  up  ray  Professorship. 

I had  a pleasant  opening  offered  me,  and  as  l had  had  about  enough  school- 
mastering, 1 took  off  my  professor's  gown,  and  now  1 am  in  ray  literary 

5 

shirt-sleeves . " 

It  is  now  necessary  to  trace  holmes'  life  as  a man  of  letters.  1857 
is  an  important  literary  date,  for  it  marks  the  inception  of  a literary  mag- 
azine, christened  by  holmes,  The  Atlantic  Monthly.  James  Russell  nowell  be- 
came the  editor  of  this  magazine  only  on  condition  that  holmes  would  be  the 
first  contributor  engaged,  holmes  afterwards  said:  "Lowell  woke  me  from 

a kind  of  literary  lethargy  in  which  l was  half  slumbering,  to  call  me  to 
active  service. V in  1831  and  1832  Holmes,  writing  under  the  nom  flq  plume  of 
"The  Autocrat  of  the  breakfast  Table,"  had  published  two  papers  in  the  New 
England  Magazine.  These  had  attracted  little  attention  at  the  time.  After 
a lapse  of  twenty-five  years  holmes  again  picked  up  the  thread,  and,  as  a 
result  charmed  the  readers  of  The  Atlantic  Monthly  with  the  delightful 
series  of  Autocrat  essays,  ii^fact,  Howells  said  that  Dr.  Holmes  "not  named, 

but  made  The  Atlantic."  it  was  unusual  for  a man  fifty  years  old  to  strike 

6 

out  on  such  a wholly  new  career. 

The  Autocrat  was  followed  by  the  Professor  and  Poet  series,  in  1688 
Holmes  began  a new  series  called  uver  the  Teacups.  In  1891  Holmes  writes  to 
Mrs.  Priestly: 

b ibid..  II.  47,  66,  216. 

6 ibid. , I,  203-206. 
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The  way  in  which  The  Teacups  was  received  was  very  gratifying. 

...I  do  not  expect  to  write  any  more  books,  but  i may  possibly  pub- 
lish a magazine  article  now  and  then....l  was  taken  by  surprise 
when  my  publishers  told  me  that  20,000  copies  had  been  disposed  of 
in  the  course  of  a few  months  since  its  publicatioh.  The  pleasure 
of  the  pocket  is  very  well  in  its  way,  but  the  pleasure  of  the 
head,  when  your  friends  tell  you  they  like  what  you  have  done,  is 
of  a better  quality,  and  i have  had  both. 

Holmes  became  known  as  a writer  of  prose;  previous  to  the  Autocrat’s 
second  advent  his  literary  fame  had  rested  chiefly  on  poetry,  in  a letter 
to  John  L.  Motley  in  1661  Holmes  writes:  ”It  scares  me  to  look  on  your  la- 

bors when  1 remember  that  1 have  thought  it  something  to  write  an  article 

once  a month  for  The  Atlantic  Monthly;  that  is  all  I have  to  show,  or  near- 

8 

ly  all,  for  three  and  one-half  years. 

In  1640  Holmes  married  Amelia  Lee  Jackson,  tier  father,  although  not 
wealthy,  was  well  off.  This  fact  alone  made  possible  an  early  marriage. 

For  some  time  they  had  to  live  on  a moderate  scale.  From  1849-1656  Holmes 
owned  a country  place  containing  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres  in  tiittsfield, 
where  the  family  spent  their  summers.  Holmes  states  that  this  country  re- 
treat was  made  possible  when  his  wife  received  a small  legacy  of  two  thou- 
sand dollars.  An  architect  promised  to  put  up  a house  for  that  sum,  but  the 
actual  cost  was  doubled.  A barn,  horse,  carryall,  and  wagon  seemed  necessary, 
and,  as  one  thing  led  to  another,  nolmes,  because  of  the  expense  involved, 
finally  decided  to  sell  the  property — a decision  which  caused  him  grief,  but 

9 

was  a financial  expedient. 

In  business  affairs  Holmes  had  a shrewd  Yankee  capacity  and  a soundness 

tf  Ibid..  II.  89. 

6 Ibid.,  il,  153. 

9 Ibid.,  1,  197,  202. 
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of  judgment  for  which  he  never  received  credit.  He  did  not  rely  on  his  own 

inadequate  decisions  in  making  investments,  but  sought  the  advice  of  those 

who  were  more  qualified  in  that  field  than  he.  His  connection  with  his 

publishers  was  always  cordial  and  friendly.  He  wisely  decided  to  stay  with 

The  Atlantic,  which  had  originally  launched  him,  and  the  publishers  of  the 

magazine  were  his  publishers.  Thus  any  squabbling  about  copyrights  caused 

10 

by  seeking  competitive  bids  was  avoided. 

Like  many  other  writers  of  the  time  Holmes  engaged  in  lecturing.  How- 
ever, he  felt  that  "lecture-peddling"was  a hard  business  and  a poorly  paid 
one.  The  discomforts  of  country  lecturing  weighed  heavily  upon  him.  In 
1652  he  delivered  a course  of  twelve  lectures  at  the  Lowell  institute.  His 
subject  was  "English  Hoets  of  the  Nineteenth  Century."  In  the  winter  of  the 
same  year  he  states  that  he  has  done  nothing  but  lecture,  having  delivered 
lectures  to  the  number  of  seventy  or  eighty  all  round  the  country  from 
Maine  to  western  New  York.^1 


10  Ibid.,  I,  223. 

11 


ibid.,  I,  190; 


II,  279 
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■LIVELIHOOD- EMERS  ON 


After  being  graduated  from  college  in  1821,  Merson  spent  four  years 
teaching  at  his  brother  William's  school  for  fashionable  young  ladies.  Dur- 
ing the  last  two  years  he  was  in  complete  charge  as  William  was  in  Germany, 
studying  for  the  ministry.  Emerson  tried  to  do  what  was  expected  of  him  in 
the  teaching  profession,  but  it  went  against  his  grain.  Summing  up  his 
four  years*  work  he  says:  "I  have  earned  $2000.  or  $3000.,  which  have  paid 

my  debts  and  obligated  my  neighbors;  so  that  I thank  Heaven  I can  say, 
none  of  my  house  is  the  worse  for  me.”1 2  Snerson's  living  expenses  were  ap- 
proximately two  hundred  dollars  a year,  in  addition  to  paying  his  own 
debts,  he  was  enabled  to  help  his  mother  and  brothers  financially. 

Ill  health  forced  Emerson  to  give  up  his  studies  at  Divinity  School. 

For  a time  he  worked  on  his  Uncle  Ladd's  farm  in  Newton.  During  the  summer 
of  1625  he  started  teaching  again,  this  time  some  pupils  in  Cambridge.  In 
the  fall  he  taught  at  a public  school  in  Chelmsford,  and  in  1826  took  over 
his  brother  Edward's  school  in  Roxbury.  Again  ill  health  interfered  w ith 

his  work.  He  was  enabled  to  spend  the  winter  of  1826-27  in  the  South,  due 

2 

to  the  generosity  of  his  uncle,  Samuel  Ripley. 

In  1829  Emerson  married  Ellen  Tucker.  They  lived  on  Chardon  Street, 
boston,  and  provided  a home  for  Emerson's  mother  and  his  brother  Charles. 

From  1829  to  1632  Emerson  was  minister  of  the  Old  North  Church  in  Boston. 

3 

in  1832  he  resigned  on  a question  of  form.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  says  of 
Emerson:  "He  gave  up  a comparatively  easy  life  for  a toilsome  and  trying  one; 

he  accepted  a precarious  employment,  which  hardly  kept  him  above  poverty, 

1 Cabot,  A Memoir  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  I,  67-75. 

Woodberry,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.  25-26. 

2 

Ibid..  26-27.  „ 
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rather  than  wear  the  golden  padlock  on  his  lips  which  has  held  fast  the  con- 
science of  so  many  pulpit  Chrysostoms.”* 4 5  By  "leaving  the  pulpit,”  Emerson 
meant  renouncing  the  claim  to  priestly  authority.  However,  this  did  not 
result  in  the  cessation  of  his  preaching.  From  1633-37  Emerson  preached 
every  Sunday,  serving  as  a supply  in  various  places.  He  continued  to  preach 
occasionally  as  late  as  1647. 5 

From  his  first  wife's  share  of  her  father's  estate  Emerson  inherited 
an  income  of  twelve  hundred  dollars  a year.  His  second  wife,  Lidian  Jackson, 
also  brought  some  pecuniary  addition  to  his  means,  in  1835  they  bought  the 
Old  Manse  in  Concord  for  thirty-five  hundred  dollars;  four  or  five  hundred 
dollars  was  spent  in  alterations. 

1835-45  was  the  period  of  Emerson's  greatest  productivity,  although  he 
lectured  and  published  lectures  for  a period  of  forty  years.  That  he  was 
forced  to  earn  his  livelihood  by  lecturing  was  due  to  circumstances  and  not 
to  his  own  choice  in  the  matter,  as  he  felt  there  was  something  questionable, 
if  not  repugnant,  in  thus  bringing  his  thoughts  to  market.  However,  lectur- 
ing was  the  only  means  of  filling  the  gap  between  income  and  outgo.  His 

expenses  were  considerable  owing  to  his  own  increasing  family  and  other  rela- 
te 

tives  who  were  dependant  upon  him.  Emerson  usually  made  his  own  arrange- 
ments for  lectures  by  correspondence  with  the  committees.  He  was  willing  to 
accept  the  compensation  they  offered.  He  often  gave  his  lectures  free  of 
charge  to  small  towns  in  the  neighborhood.  The  remuneration  was  more  liberal 

S Ibid.,  29-30. 

4 Holmes,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  372. 

5 Cabot,  0£.  cit. , 207. 

Conway,  Emerson  at  Home  and  Abroad,  139 . 

Woodberry,  op.  cit. , 42. 
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in  large  western  cities.  For  twenty  years,  from  1650-70,  a west  ern  lectur- 

7 

ing  tour  was  his  regular  employment. 

In  a letter  to  a friend  Qnerson  says: 

Whenever  I get  into  debt,  which  usually  happens  once  a year, 

I must  make  the  plunge  into  this  great  odious  river  of  travellers, 
into  these  wild  eddies  of  hotels  and  boarding  houses, — farther,  & 
into  these  dangerous  precincts  of  charlatanism,  namely  lectures. 

In  1647  Emerson  writes  to  Mr.  Alexander  Ireland  that  the  most  that  he 
ever  received  from  lecturing  was  $570-  for  ten  lectures,  $50-  for  a single 
lecture  in  Boston,  and  $10.  plus  travelling  expenses  in  the  country  lyce- 
ums.  In  1646  he  received  eighty  pounds  for  the  Marylebone  course  in  England, 
while  he  had  expected  two  hundred  pounds.7 *  9 

Emerson's  first  and  second  series  of  essays  originally  brought  him 
little  money.  When  bargaining  for  himself,  he  was  apt  to  undervalue  his 
own  claims  and  take  an  exaggerated  view  of  those  of  the  other  party.  In 
Carlyle’s  behalf  he  proved  to  be  a shrewd  bargainer,  although  with  his  own 
books  the  reverse  proved  to  be  true.  While  Emerson  did  not  have  the  con- 
tempt for  money  which  Idealists!  at  that  time  felt  becoming,  he  had  no 
great  skill  in  earning  it. 

Emerson  felt  that  every  individual  was  responsible  for  the  management 
of  his  domestic  affairs.  Yet  he  had  a commercial  friend,  Mr.  Forbes,  attend 
to  arrangements  with  his  publishers;  and  Mr.  Abel  Adams,  his  parishioner, 
acted  as  advisor  of  his  property.  Emerson's  son  says:  "He  had  no  business 

7 Cabot,  _0£.  cit . , II,  457-460. 

Qnerson,  Emerson  in  Concord,  199. 

6 Cabot,  0£.  cit. , II,  474. 

9 . 460. 
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faculty,  or  even  ordinary  skill  in  figures;  could  only  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  be  made  to  understand  an  account. "-*-0 

In  1644  Emerson  bought  eleven  acres  on  the  shores  of  Walden  Pond  for 
$8.10  per  acre,  and  a woodlot  of  three  or  four  acres  for  £125.  He  boasted 
that  now  he  was  landlord  and  water-lord  of  fourteen  acres  more  or  less  and 
could  raise  his  own  blackberries.  His  real  motive  inbuying  the  land  was  to 
preserve  it  from  the  inevitable  axe.^ 

The  early  part  of  the  war  left  Emerson  in  pecuniary  difficulties.  In 
1662  he  writes  to  his  brother  William: 

Not  a penny  from  my  books  since  last  June,  which  usually  yield 
$500. -$600.  a year;  no  dividends  from  the  banks  or  from  Lidian's 
Plymouth  property.  Then  almost  all  income  from  lectures  has  quite 
ceased;  so  that  your  letter  has  found  me  in  a study  how  to  pay 
$300.  or  $400.  with  $50.  Meantime  we  are  trying  to  be  as  uncon- 
suming as  candles  under  an  extinguisher,  and  fctris  frightful  to 
think  how  many  rivals  we  have  in  distress  and  in  economy.^-2 

Qnerson  shrank  from  pecuniary  aid  that  could  not  be  repaid  except  on 
two  occasions  when,  for  friendship's  sake,  the  only  solution  was  to  accept. 
Mr.  Abel  Adams,  who  had  ill  advised  him  on  Vermont  Railroad  investments,  in- 
sisted on  assuming  the  expense  of  Emerson's  son  at  Harvard  during  the  hard 
times  of  the  war.  The  other  occasion  was  in  1672,  when  his  house  was  par- 
tially burned;  Mr.  Francis  Cabot  Lowell  collected  five  thousand  dollars  for 

13 

present  needs  and  later  contributions  amounted  to  twelve  thousand  dollars. 


10  Woodberry,  op.  cit.,  64-65. 
^ Cabot,  _££.  cit. , 493. 

12  Ibid.*  612. 

Emerson,  ojo.  cit. , 199. 
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LIVELIHOOD  - LOWELL 

After  being  admitted  to  the  bar,  Lowell  put  his  theoretical  legal 

knowledge  into  practice  in  the  law  office  of  Charles  G.  Lorring.  Meanwhile 

he  had  been  contributing  verse  to  the  Knickerbocker  Magazine,  the  Southern 

Literary  Messenger,  Graham’s  Magazine,  and  Arcturus ; he  had  collected  his 

poems  into  a volume  entitled  A Year's  Life,  and  was  acquiring  a reputation 

as  a writer  of  promise.1 2  Lowell  stated  that  his  best  sonnets  were  written 

in  the  law  office  and  added:  ”1  am  glad  of  this,  because  I feared  the  law 

would  cover  all  the  sunny  greensward  of  my  soul  with  its  dust.  But  Maria 

2 

will  hinder  all  that.”  The  Maria  referred  to  is  Miss  Maria  White,  Low- 
ell's fiancee,  who  was  a poet  in  her  own  right,  and  who  directed  Lowell's 
genius  to  its  highest  aims.  Their  engagement  took  place  in  1640,  but  mar- 
riage was  postponed  indefinitely  until  Lowell  should  be  in  a position  to 
support  a wife. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  Lowell  was  more  occupied  with  literature  than 
with  law.  In  a letter  written  to  George  B.  Loring,  May  11,  1842,  reporting 
the  publication  of  several  of  his  articles,  he  states:  "All  this  is  pleas- 
ant to  me,  because  it  seems  to  increase  my  hope  of  being  able  one  day  to 
support  myself  by  my  pen,  and  to  leave  a calling  which  I hate,  and  for 
which  I am  not  well  fitted,  to  say  the  least.”  In  another  letter  to 
Loring,  dated  September  20,  1842,  Lowell  says: 

1 think  I may  safely  reckon  on  earning  $400.  by  my  pen  the 
next  year,  which  will  support  me.  Between  this  and  June,  1643, 

I think  I shall  have  freed  myself  of  debt  and  become  an  inde- 
pendent man.  I am  to  have  $15.  a poem  from  the  Miscellany,  $10. 
from  Graham,  and  I have  made  an  arrangement  with  the  editor  of 
the  Democratic  Review,  by  which  1 shall  probably  get  $10.  or  $15. 
more.  Prospects  are  brightening,  you  see.4 

1 Norton,  Letters  of  James  Russell  Lowell,  I,  53. 

2 Ibid..  62.  3 ibid. . 66.  4 Ibid.  70. 
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These  brightening-  prospects  were  at  least  temporarily  darkened  by  a 
brief  but  disastrous  editorial  venture  on  the  part  of  Lowell.  In  the  fall 
of  1842  he,  together  with  Mr.  Robert  Carter — neither  of  whom  w *s  gifted  with 
a genius  for  money-making — started  a monthly  journal  called  the  Pioneer. 

Its  existence  was  short-lived — it  lasted  for  only  three  months,  but  that 
was  enough  to  burden  its  originators  with  considerable  debt.  Two  years 
later  in  a letter  Lowell  upbraids  his  friend,  Charles  F.  Briggs,  for  speak- 
of  the  forth-coming  marriage  as  one  ’*of  convenience,'*  meaning  that  their 
means  were  such  to  warrant  their  being  married  at  any  time.  He  states  that 
this  is  not  the  case,  that  his  Pioneer  debts  will  not  be  paid  before  Janu- 
ary. He  adds  further  that  but  for  financial  reverses,  his  father  would 
have  assisted  him  greatly.5 6 

In  December,  1844,  Lowell  married.  The  winter  was  spent  in  Philadel- 
phia, where  Lowell  was  able  to  meet  expenses  by  regular  and  random  writing. 
Lowell  summed  up  his  financial  possibilities  by  stating  that  Graham  would 
give  him  $30.  for  a poem,  the  Pennsylvania  Freeman  would  pay  him  $5.  for  a 
leader  twice  a month,  his  second  volume  of  poetry,  Poems,  should  net  him 
£50.  a year,  and  his  new  book,  Conversations  on  the  Old  Poets , should  pay 
$100.  for  the  first  edition, if  it  sold  well.  He  later  reported  that  the 

first  edition  was  depleted,  that  the  publishers  owed  him  £300. , and  ex- 

6 

pressed  the  hope  that  his  unexpected  wealth  would  not  make  him  proud. 

Because  of  Lowell's  simple  mode  of  life,  which  required  only  necessi- 
ties, and  his  New  England  horror  of  debt,  his  livelihood  did  not  present  a 

5 ibid., "54.  61-82. 

6 Ibid. , 56,  64. 

Scudder,  James  Russell  Lowell,  I,  177. 
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serious  problem.  Mrs.  Lowell  in  a letter  written  to  Mrs.  Hawthorne,  Janu- 
ary 16,  1845,  from  Philadelphia  states: 

We  live  in  a little  chamber  on  the  third  story,  quite  low 
enough  to  be  an  attic,  so  that  we  feel  classical  in  our  environ- 
ment ... .James 's  prospects  are  as  good  as  an  author’s  ought  to  be, 
and  I begin  to  fear  we  shall  not  have  the  satisfaction  of  being 
so  very  poor  after  all.  cut  we  are,  in  spite  of  this  disappoint- 
ment of  our  expectations,  the  happiest  of  mortals  or  spirits,  and 
cling  to  the  skirts  of  every  passing  hour,  although  we  know  the 
next  will  bring  us  still  more  joy. 

in  1845  Lowell  made  the  statement  that  in  this  age  poverty  needed  to 
have  apostles  and  that  he  had  resolved  t o be  one.  The  resolution  was  seem- 
ingly broken,  when,  at  the  death  of  Mrs.  Lowell’s  father,  it  appeared  evi- 
dent that  the  LowellS  ’ share  in  the  estate  would  be  twenty  thousand  dollars 
or  more.  Accordingly,  the  Lowells  made  plans  for  spending  several  years  in 
Italy,  but  the  inheritance  proved  to  be  smaller  than  was  anticipated,  and 

they  were  forced  to  abandon  the  project.  Lowell  later  referred  to  keeping 

8 

Maria's  property  entire,  which  he  resolved  to  do  at  any  cost. 

Lowell  at  one  time  stated  that  his  great  happiness  was  that  he  married 
Maria;  his  great  unhappiness,  that  he  married  the  daughter  of  the  late  A. 
White,  Esquire.  He  meant  by  this  that  he  could  not  shake  off  the  accusa- 
tion of  wealth.  He  was  constantly  being  besieged  by  the  demands  of  runaway 
slaves,  whose  appeals  he  could  not  resist.  If  he  had  money  available,  he 

9 

gave  it;  if  not,  he  subscribed  and  paid  later. 

1848  marked  the  high  point  of  Lowell's  literary  production.  His  fi- 
nances, however,  continued  at  a low  ebb,  especially  since  his  abolition 

? Hawthorne , .Hawthorne  and  His  Wife,  I , 283 . 

O 

Norton,  _0£»  cit. , 153. 

Scudder,  op.  cit. , 117. 

9 

Norton,  0£.  cit. , 151-152. 
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sentiments  cut  him  off  from  the  most  profitable  sources  of  literary  emolu- 
ment. He  made  arrangements  in  1648  to  write  a weekly  article  for  the  Anti- 
Slavery  Standard  for  a salary  of  five  hundred  dollars  a year.  After  the 
first  year  the  terms  were  modified,  but  the  connection  with  the  paper  con- 
tinued until  the  spring  of  1650.  Lowell  apologizes  for  taking  pay  for  anti- 
slavery  work  but  states  frankly  that  he  needs  the  money,  as  he  has  never  been 
fairly  out  of  debt  since  entering  college,  in  June,  1848,  Lowell  apologizes 
to  his  friend,  Sydney  H.  Gay,  for  not  spending  the  weekend  in  New  York  with 
him  on  the  grounds  that  he  cannot  come  to  New  York  without  money  and^Leave 
his  wife  with  sixty-two  and  one-half  cents,  such  being  the  state  of  the 
treasury.  By  September  he  states  that  the  Standard  has  enabled  him  to  get 
out  of  debt,  that  he  has  money  enough  in  the  bank,  and  five  dollars  in  his 
pocket  as  well.i0  On  March  9,  1849,  Lowell  writes  to  Sydney  H.  Gay: 

*our  remittance  came  most  seasonably,  but  1 hope  that  you  did 
not  pinch  yourself  for  it.  1 take  it  you  need  money  more  than  I 
do — for  I have  no  rent  to  pay.  1 suppose  my  letter  was  more  des- 
ponding than  it  should  have  been,  l am  not  very  often  down  in  the 
mouth;  but  sometimes,  at  the  end  of  a year,  when  I have  done  a 
tolerable  share  of  work  and  have  nothing  to  show  for  it,  I feel  as 
if  1 had  rather  be  a spruce  clerk  on  India  Wharf  than  a man  of 
letters.  Regularly  1 look  forward  to  New  Year  and  think  that  l 
shall  begin  the  next  January  out  of  debt,  and  as  regularly  I am 
disappointed.  However,  it  stirs  one  up,  and  1 am  going  to  work 
hard  this  spring. H 

In  1853  Lowell’s  first  wife  died.  He  sought  distraction  by  writing 
and  prepared  a series  of  twelve  lectures  on  the  Englishi>oets.  These  lec- 
tures, delivered  at  the  Lowell  Institute,  added  to  his  reputation  as  a 
critic,  scholar  and  poet,  in  January,  1655,  Lowell  was  appointed  to  the 
Professorship  of  French  and  Spanish  Languages  and  Literatures* and 

W Ibid..  57,  125,  142. 

11  Ibid..  153. 
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Belles-Lettres  at  Harvard  College.  He  was  to  succeed  Longfellow.  The 


salary  of  twelve  hundred  dollars  was  sufficient  to  make  him  independent  for 

the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  accepted  on  condition  that  he  be  allowed  to 

12 

spend  a year  or  more  in  Europe  making  special  preparatory  studies. 

In  1657  Lowell  assumed  the  editorship  of  The  Atlantic  Monthly,  which 
rapidly  took  a leading  place  among  American  literary  periodicals.  The 
salary  was  twenty-five  hundred  dollars;  Lowell  held  the  position  for  near- 
ly four  years.  He  found  that  to  be  an  editor  was  almost  as  bad  as  being 

13 

President;  sometimes  he  spent  fifteen  hours  a day  at  editorial  duties. 

In  a letter  to  Charles  E.  Norton,  December  31,  1857,  he  writes:  "For  a 

lazy  man  I have  a great  deal  to  do.  A magazine  allows  no  vacations.  What 

with  manuscripts  and  proofs  and  what  not,  it  either  takes  up  or  breaks  up 
14 

all  one's  time."  In  1663  Lowell  became  joint  editor  of  the  North  Ameri- 

15 

can  Review  with  Charles  E.  Norton. 


Except  when  the  editorship  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly  and  the  professor- 
ship at  Harvard  jointly  gave  him  a fairly  comfortable  livelihood,  Lowell 
had  always  been  in  a somewhat  precarious  financial  position.  This  was 
evidently  the  case  in  the  summer  and  fall  of  1666,  when,  with  need  of  money 
as  a stimulus,  Lowell  did  some  special  editing  on  the  British  Poets.  He 
also  prepared  for  publication  the  second  series  of  the  Bigelow  Papers, 

"Fitz  Adam's  Story,"  and"Uncle  Cobus's  Story."  By  October  Lowell  wrote 
that  he  had  $820.  in  his  pocket  for  his  last  six  weeks'  work,  and  that  he 


12  Ibid. , 204-205 . 

13  Ibid.,  267. 

14  Ibid.,  261. 

^ Hale,  James  Russell  Lowell  and  His  Friends,  151. 
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intended  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  to  make  an  investment  of  the  money 
earned.  Writing  to  W.  D.  Howells  on  September  22,  1869,  Lowell  thanks 

him  for  an  additional  payment  for  The  Cathedral.  He  adds:  "It  will  give 
Madam  a new  gown — a luxury  she  has  not  had  these  three  years— and  will  just 

17 

make  the  odds  between  feeling  easy  and  pinched." 

July  31,  1871  finds  Lowell  writing  to  Leslie  Stephen  that  he  has  been 

selling  his  birthright  for  a mess  of  pottage,  by  this  he  refers  to  his 

real  estate,  the  heavy  taxes  on  which  had  been  hitherto  met  only  with  great 

difficulty.  He  reports  that  he  has  sold  all  that  he  held  in  his  own  name 

for  enough  to  give  him  about  five  thousand  dollars  a year,  and  Mabel,  his 

daughter,  about  fourteen  hundred  dollars  more.  He  adds:  "This  isn't  much, 

according  to  present  standards,  but  is  as  much  as  I want,  it  is  a life 

preserver  that  will  keep  my  head  above  water,  and  the  swimming  1 will  do 

for  myself."  He  also  refers  to  having  Elmwood,  his  ancestral  divided 

and  believes  that  he  will  like  the  house  with  a couple  of  acres  as  well  as 

16 

with  twelve  times  as  much. 

By  1865  Lowell  began  to  feel  that  his  professorship  was  wearing  him 

19 

out.  "I  am  not  the  stuff  professors  are  made  of,"  he  confesses.  In  the 

spring  of  1872,  after  sixteen  years  of  continuous  service,  he  left  Harvard 

for  a two  years'  trip  abroad,  upon  his  departure  Harvard  made  no  conces- 

20 

sion,  such  as  a leave  of  absence,  and  Lowell  definitely  resigned.  In  a 
letter  written  to  C.  E.  Norton,  February  2,  1874,  Lowell  says: 

Ik  Scudder,  op.  cit . , II,  101-106. 

17 

Nortoh,  op.  cit . , II,  45. 

18  Ik id.,  72-73. 

19  Ibid.. I.  350. 

20  Scudder,  op.  cit. , 150. 
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I never  was  good  for  much  as  a professor — once  a week,  perhaps, 
at  the  best,  when  1 could  manage  to  get  into  some  conceit  of  myself 
and  so  could  put  a little  of  my  ££  into  the  boys.  The  rest  of  the 
time  my  desk  was  as  good  as  1.  And  then,  on  the  other  hand,  my 
being  a professor  wasn't  good  for  me — it  damped  my  gunpowder,  as 
it  were,  and  my  mind,  when  it  took  fire  at  all  Iwhich  wasn't  of- 
ten;, drawled  off  in  an  unwilling  fuse  instead  of  leaping  to  meet 
the  first  spark.  Since  1 have  discharged  my  soul  of  it  and  see 
the  callus  on  my  ankle,  where  the  ball  and  chain  used  to  be,  sub- 
siding gradually  to  smooth  and  natural  skin,  I feel  like  dancing 
round  the  table  as  I used  when  1 was  twenty,  to  let  off  the  animal 
spirits.  If  1 were  a profane  man,  1 should  say,  ''Darn  the  College!"2! 

In  1674  the  Harvard  authorities  wished  to  reappoint  Lowell.  At  length 

he  assented — a decision  made  necessary  by  uncertainties  of  income.  He  felt 

the  need  of  a fixed  salary,  especially  since  the  income  from  the  sale  of 

land  was  less  than  anticipated.  In  1686  Lowell  resigned  and  was  made  Pro- 
22 

fessor  Emeritus. 

Lowell's  continuing  financial  embarrassment  can  be  seen,  when,  in  1676, 
he  was  asked  to  make  a gift  of  his  "Fourth  of  July  Ode"  to  a newspaper. 

He  wrote  in  reply  to  this  request  that  he  could  not  afford  to  give  it  away, 
he  substantiated  this  statement  by  adding  that  the  greater  part  of  his  in- 
come was  from  Western  railroad  bonds  which  had  stopped  payments,  and  that 

23 

the  Atlantic  would  pay  him  three  hundred  dollars  for  the  same  poem. 

Reference  should  be  made  to  Lowell's  political  and  diplomat! el life.  In 
1876  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  presidential  electors  of  Massachusetts.  From 
1677-1660  he  was  Minister  of  the  United  States  to  Spain,  and  from  1680-1685 
he  was  Minister  to  the  Court  of  St.  James.  When  Lowell  first  went  to  England 
he  foresaw  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  the  position  of  American  Minister 
on  his  salary.  However,  the  sickness  of  Mrs.  Lowell  which  necessitated  her 

Si  Norton,  0£.  cit . , 114-115. 

22  Scudder,  _0£.  cit . , 150-151. 
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Ibid. . 203. 
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withdrawal  from  society  inadvertently  removed  this  difficulty,  and  Lowell 

was  no  longer  under  obligation  to  return  invitations  he  accepted.  While 

24 

in  London,  Lowell  had  many  social  and  intellectual  contacts.  On  April 

13,  1884,  Lowell  writes  to  C.  E.  Norton: 

And  my  fate  often  seems  to  me  a strange  one — to  be  snatched 
away  and  set  down  in  the  midst  of  Babylon,  the  great  city,  obliged 
to  interest  myself  in  what  to  me  are  the  mirages  of  life,  and,  a- 
bove  all,  to  make  speeches  (which  I loathe),  and  to  be  praised  for 
them,  which  makes  it  more  bitter.  But  for  my  sense  of  humor,  I 
couldn’t  stand  it.  I feel  that  my  life  has  been  mainly  wasted — 
that  I have  thrown  away  more  than  most  men  ever  had;  but  I have 
never  been  able  to  shake  off  the  indolence  (I  know  not  whether 
to  call  it  intellectual  or  physical)  that  I inherited  from  my 
father.25 

Even  after  his  return  to  private  life,  Lowell  could  not  afford  the 
luxury  of  being  a bystander  in  his  old  age.  Throughout  his  life  he  had 
been  not  far  from  the  reefs  of  debt.  At  times  he  had  enough  to  live  on 
comfortably;  when  he  could  not  live  comfortably,  he  economized.  At  least, 
he  never  knew  the  discomfort  of  living  beyond  his  means.  In  his  later  years 
Lowell  could  command  good  prices  from  editors;  periodical  work  yielded 
him  a much  better  return  than  his  accumulating  books.  Scudder  makes  this 
statement:  ’’Plenty  of  money  lay  within  Lowell's  grasp  if  he  would  sell  his 

name  and  a few  hours  of  work,  but  he  had  never  been  able  to  make  merchandise 
of  his  art,  and  it  cost  him  an  effort,  when  he  was  asked  to  name  a price,  to 

pg 

cast  his  name  into  the  balance." 

In  1889  Lowell  prepared  a uniform  edition  of  his  writings  and  wrote  a 
few  poems  and  papers.  He  wished  to  turn  over  with  increment  the  little 

24  Norton,  0£.  cit. ,165. 

Scudder,  op.  cit. , 265-266. 

25  Norton,  0£.  cit . , 279-280. 

26  Scudder,  op.  cit. , 349,  399. 
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estate  that  he  had  to  his  daughter,  Mabel.  In  a letter  written  to  Howells, 
acknowledging  payment  for  a poem  for  Harper’s  Monthly,  Lowell  says:  "I 
happened  to  want  the  money,  and  though  one  cannot  write  a poem  for  money, 


one  is  glad  to  get  what  one  can  for  it  once  written. ..  .Your  benefice  will 

just  tide  me  over.  The  sacredness  of  my  little  pile  has  become  almost  a 
27 

cult  with  me. 


Lowell’s  attitude  towards  his  "annual  dissatisfaction  of  lecturing"  is 


poignantly  expressed  in  a letter  to  Miss  Norton,  dated  April  9,  1655.  He 


says : 


Madison,  Wisconsin 

I will  premise  generally  that  I hate  this  business  of  lectur- 
ing. To  be  received  at  a bad  inn  by  a solemn  committee,  in  a room 
with  a stove  that  smokes  but  not  exhilarates,  to  have  three  cold 
fish-tails  laid  in  your  hand  to  shake,  to  be  carried  to  a cold  lec- 
ture room,  to  read  a cold  lecture  to  a cold  audience,  to  be  carried 
back  to  your  smoke-side,  paid,  and  the  three  fish-tails  again — 
well,  it  is  not  delightful  exactly.  On  the  whole,  I was  so  des- 
perate that,  after  a week  of  it,  I wrote  out  hither  to  be  let  off— 
but  they  would  not,  and  so  here  I am.  I shall  go  home  with  six  hundred 
dollars  in  my  pocket,  and  one  of  those  insects  so  common  in  Italy  and 
Egypt  in  my  ear.  Sometimes,  though,  one  has  very  pleasant  times,  and 
one  gets  tremendous  puffs  in  the  local  papers. 


In  1667  Lowell  gave  six  lectures  on  "Old  Dramatists"  before  the  Lowell 

29  ■ 

Institute.  These  paid  him  three  or  four  hundred  pounds*  he  says  in  a 
letter  to  his  English  friend,  Thomas  Hughes.  This  sum  would  be  equivalent 
to  between  $1,453  and  $1,936. 


Ibid., ’394. 

28  Horton,  £ £.  cit. , I,  224. 

29 

Ibid..  II,  331. 
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LIVELIHOOD  - WHITTIER 


Whittier's  connection  with  Colliers,  a printing  finn  in  Boston  has  al- 
ready been  mentioned.  The  American  Manufacturer,  a political  journal 
friendly  to  Henry  Clay,  bore  Whittier’s  name  at  the  head  of  its  editorial 
column  on  January  1,  1829,  and  he  wrote  a poem  for  nearly  every  number. 

From  his  salary  of  nine  dollars  a week  he  was  able  to  save  about  one-half. 
This  was  applied  toward  freeing  the  farm  from  the  incumbrance  of  the  mort- 
gage. Whittier  resigned  his  first  editorship  in  August,  1629,  when  the 
failing  health  of  his  father  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  care  for  the  farm. 
There  are  hints  in  his  letters  indicating  that  he  may  have  had  other  reasons 
for  leaving,  such  as  jealousy  and  detraction  in  the  office  of  his  employers.1 

Whittier's  father  died  in  June,  1830,  leaving  an  estate  valued  at  six 
thousand  dollars.  Whittier  remained  at  home,  spending  all  of  his  spare 
time  preparing  contributions  in  prose  and  verse  for  various  periodicals. 
During  the  first  six  months  of  1830  he  edited  the  Haverhill  Gazette.  He 
was  then  offered  the  editorship  of  the  New  England  Review,  the  leading  party 
paper  of  Connecticut,  with  a salary  of  five  hundred  dollars,  which  gave  him 
a prospect  of  wiping  out  the  debt  on  the  Haverhill  farm.  Whittier  said  of 
the  offer:  "I  could  not  have  been  more  utterly  astonished  if  I had  been 

told  that  I was  appointed  prime  minister  to  the  great  Khan  of  Tart  ary."  He 
accepted  the  position  and  contributed  political  leaders,  poems  and  sketches 
to  the  paper.  Through  his  connection  with  the  American  Manufacturer,  Whit- 
tier had  become  interested  in  politics,  and  now  it  became  his  expectation  to 
take  up  political  journalism  as  a life  work.  Ill  health  forced  Whittier  to 
resign  as  editor  of  the  New  England  Review  on  January  1,  1832."' 


Pickard,  Life  and  Letters  of  John  Greenleaf  Whittier,  I,  70-76. 
Ibid.,  81,  97.  
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Whittier's  first  book,  entitled  Legends  of  flew  England  in  Prose  and 
Vers  e,  appeared  in  February,  1631.  Only  two  of  the  poems  in  this  book  ap- 
pear in  Whittier's  complete  works.  At  one  time  in  later  life  Whittier  paid 
five  dollars  for  a copy  of  this  book  and  then  destroyed  it.  In  a letter 
written  to  Mrs.  Sigourney,  February  2,  1632,  Whittier  tells  of  his  deep 
love  for  poetry;  however,  he  says  he  knows  that: 

"To  other  chords  than  mine  belong 
The  breathing  of  immortal  song." 

As  Holmes  found  that  poetry  and  the  practice  of  medicine  did  not  mix  well, 

so  Whittier  found  an  inconsistency  in  the  character  of  a poet  and  of  a 

modern  politician.  At  this  time  he  was  animated  by  a political  rather  than 

a literary  ambition.  He  realized  that  the  field  of  poetry,  where  one  was 

praised  but  not  paid,  was  not  an  encouraging  one  to  depend  on  for  a living. 

It  was  only  natural  then  that  he  should  turn  to  politics,  a field  in  which 

3 

he  had  already  had  some  experience.  in  January,  1633,  whittier  writes  to 
Mrs.  Sigourney: 

uf  poetry  1 have  nearly  taken  my  leave,  and  a pen  is  getting 
to  be  something  of  a stranger  to  me.  1 have  been  compelled  again 
to  plunge  into  the  political  whirlpool;  for  1 have  found  that  my 
political  reputation  is  more  influential  than  my  poetical:  so  l 

try  to  make  myself  a man  of  the  world — and  the  public  is  deceived, 
but  am  not.  They  do  not  see  that  I have  thrown  the  rough  armor 
of  rude  and  turbulent  controversy  over  a keenly  sensitive  bosom — 
a heart  of  softer  and  gentler  emotions  than  i dare  expose. 

Albert  Mordell  graphically  states: 

Whittier  determined  now  to  do  the  very  thing  he  was  advising 
others  to  do,  to  serve  humanity;  he  was  preparing  for  a course 
of  action  that  was  to  change  his  entire  life.  Though  he  had  a- 
bandoned  poetry  and  entered  politics  for  selfish  reasons,  he  saw 

that  he  could  now,  divesting  himself  utterly  of  any  self-seeking 


Ibid.,  117-119,  99-101. 
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Ibid.,  113,  114 
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motives,  use  both  poetry  and  politics  to  further  a noble  cause- 
abolition.  Rarely  had  a writer  made  a greater  leap  from  egoism 
to  idealism.  He  was  like  a man  who,  after  hibernating  in  dark, 
cavernous  depths,  suddenly  raced  up  the  slopes  of  a mountain  to 
dwell  on  its  sun-bathed  summit.^ 

W.  Sloane  Kennedy  shares  MOrdell's  sentiments,  when,  referring  to  Whittier's 
decision,  he  says:  ”It  was  the  most  momentous  act  of  his  life;  it  formed 

g 

the  keystone  in  the  arch  of  his  destinies. 

Whittier  realized  that  this  parti  sans  hip  meant  the  annihilation  of  both 
political  and  literary  preferment , and  the  exclusion  of  his  articles  from 
the  pages  of  magazines  and  newspapers.  He  frankly  admitted  that  for  twenty 
years  his  name  would  have  injured  the  circulation  of  any  of  the  literary  or 
political  journals  of  the  country.  The  publication  in  1832  of  a pamphlet, 
called  "Justice  and  Expediency,”  which  summed  up  the  entire  literature  on 
the  subject  of  slavery,  ended  all  Whittier's  dreams  of  literary  advancement. 
Again  the  penalty  of  abolition  may  be  seen,  when,  in  the  fall  of  1633,  Whit- 
tier lost  the  nomination  for  State  Senator  from  Essex  County,  where  he  had 
previously  been  very  popular,  by  one  vote.  However  in  1635  Whittier  repre- 
sented his  native  town  in  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts.  In  1836  he 
was  reelected  but  ill  health  prevented  his  serving.  This  was  a remarkable 

testimony  to  the  esteem  in  which  Whittier  was  held  by  the  citizens  of  Haver- 

7 

hill,  considering  their  bitter  hatred  of  abolitionism. 

Whittier  now  felt  the  pinch  of  poverty  as  never  before.  He  found  that 
the  farming  business  did  not  put  much  cash  in  his  pockets.  The  poems  known 

^ Mordell,  Quaker  Militant,  65-66. 

g 

Kennedy,  John  Greenleaf  Whittier,  106. 

7 I^id* » 107. 

Pickard,  op.  cit.  . <2-2,  M . 
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as  voices  of  freedom  appeared  rapidly  but  brought  him  no  income;  it  was 
only  with  strict  economy  that  he  kept  out  of  debt.  From  May  to  December, 

H 

i 

j 1636,  Whittier  edited  the  Haverhill  Gazette;  he  received  a salary  of  ninety 
dollars.  In  April,  1836,  because  of  Whittier's  ill  health,  and  so  that  his 
mother  and  sister  might  be  nearer  the  Friends*  meeting-house,  the  Haverhill 
farm  of  one  hundred  and  forty- eight  acres  was  sold  for  three  thousand  dol- 

g 

lars.  This  remained  Whittier's  home  for  fifty-six  years. 

Early  in  1837  Whittier  was  asked  to  edit  the  Pennsylvania  Freeman,  an 

anti-slavery  paper  in  Philadelphia.  A similar  offer  was  made  at  Portland 

! with  a salary  of  twelve  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  but  Whittier  decided  upon 

! Philadelphia  as  a more  fertile  field  for  the  cause  of  abolition.  He  assumed 

his  editorial  duties  in  March,  1838;  in  February,  1840,  he  resigned  be- 

9 

cause  of  serious  heart  trouble. 

In  August,  1841,  Joseph  bturge,  an  eminent  English  Quaker  and  philan- 

I '*  . 

ji  thropist,  recognizing  Whittier's  failing  health,  gave  him  one  thousand 

!l 

|!  dollars  to  be  used  during  the  next  year  for  personal  needs,  travel,  or  any 
expenses  connected  with  anti-slavery,  it  is  doubtful  whether  Whittier  ac- 

i io 

j cepted  this  gift  for  personal  needs. 

Up  to  1847  Whittier’s  editorial  work  had  been  constantly  interfered 
with  and  suspended  because  of  delicate  health.  From  none  of  the  newspapers 
| with  which  he  was  affiliated  had  he  received  a salary  exceeding  five  hun- 

i ' . ■ ’ ■'  • ... 

dred  dollars  a year.  Nevertheless,  with  the  help  of  small  sums  paid  for 

j 

i his  services  as  secretary  of  anti-slavery  societies,  he  had  managed  to 


b Ibid.  , 131.  132,  158. 
9 Ibid.,  215. 

10Ibid.,  271. 
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support  himself  and  the  family  dependent  upon  him  without  incurring  debt. 

In  1847  Whittier  accepted  the  position  of  corresponding  editor  of  the  Na- 
tional Era,  an  anti-slavery  weekly  published  in  Washington.  He  continued 
in  this  capacity  until  1860.  To  the  National  Era  he  contributed  many  of 
his  best  poems,  reviews,  comments  on  public  affairs,  letters,  and  quaint 
and  curious  results  of  antiquarian  research.1'1' 

Lays  of  % Home,  and  uther  Poems,  published  in  May,  1843,  was  the  first 
book  from  which  Whittier  received  any  remuneration;  all  previous  collec- 
tions were  of  limited  circulation  or  issued  in  aid  of  ’’the  cause.”  In  1849 
B.  B.  Muzzey  and  Company  of  Boston  surprised  Whittier  by  offering  him  five 
hundred  dollars  for  his  copyrights  on  an  octavo  volumn  of  his  poems  and 

also  a percentage  on  sales.  As  a second  and  third  edition  were  required, 

12 

Mr.  Muzzey  paid  Whittier  even  more  than  he  had  agreed. 

In  1857  Whittier's  finances  were  at  their  lowest  ebb.  He  did  not  ac- 
cept calls  to  the  lecture  platfonn  and  no  longer  acted  as  paid  secretary  of 
an  anti-slavery  society.  His  mother's  illness  had  involved  heavy  expense; 
his  only  resources  were  his  small  salary  as  corresponding  editor  of  the 
National  Era,  the  occasional  sale  of  poems,  and  the  royalty  on  his  books, 

which  at  that  time  was  small.  Again  Joseph  Sturge  came  to  his  relief,  and 

h © 

consequently  the  mortgaging  of  his, was  avoided.  The  Atlantic  Monthly  also 

helped  him  in  his  financial  strait®:.  and  paid  him  better  for  his  work  than 

13 

any  other  periodical  had  done. 

CL 

11  Ibid.T: 3 13-3 14 . 

12  293 , 347. 
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Ibid..  II,  403-404 
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In  a letter  to  James  Russell  Lowell,  Whittier  says: 

I am  uncertain  wbat  to  say  as  to  the  money  suggestion.  All  I know 
is  that  such  an  article  as  ’’Cap’n  Ireson”  would  bring  me  fifty 
dollars  from  another  source.  It  is  not  worth  it,  perhaps.  I 
shall  set  no  price  upon  my  pieces,  but  shall  leave  the  matter  to 
my  publishers,  who  can  best  judge  what  they  are  worth.  I have 
suffered  in  my  small  way  in  these  hard  times,  and  am  beginning 
to  feel  that  my  creditors  will  not  have  the  Christian  grace  to 
forgive  my  debts.  The  state  of  my  health — which  makes  the  writ- 
ing of  a letter  a painful  burden— renders  it  necessary  that  1 
should  receive  the  value  of  what  I am  able  to  do. 

Mr.  Fields,  accepting  Whittier’s  ’’Barbara  Frietchie”  for  the  October  number 

of  the  Atlantic  Monthly  writes  on  August  24,  1663:  ’’Enclosed  is  a check  for 

15 

fifty  dollars,  but  Barbara's  weight  should  be  in  gold.” 

In  1864  Whittier  receiving  a royalty  of  three  hundred  and  forty  dollars 

for  the  volume,  In  War  Time,  said  that  it  made  him  feel  as  rich  as  Croesus, 

and  that  he  was  like  one,  who,  counting  over  his  hoard,  found  it  double  what 
16 

he  expected.  The  publication  of  Snow-Bound,  from  which  ’Whittier  received 
ten  thousand  dollars,  permanently  relieved  his  financial  condition.  On 
August  14,  1866,  Whittier  wrote  to  Margaret  Burleigh  as  follows: 

I thank  thee  for  thy  kind  note  of  congratulations  upon  my 
supposed  riches.  I only  wish  I could  make  out  a better  case  for 
it.  I have  been  favored  more  than  I ever  dreamed  of,  however. 
Snow-Bound  has  given  or  will  give  me  about  #2000.,  and  my  little 
speculation  of  #300.  has  given  me  #1200.  This,  with  what  I had 
before,  enables  me  to  meet  the  extra  expenses  of  living  in  these 
times,  and  to  send  my  niece  to  Ipswich  Seminary,  leaving  me  about 
$100.  a year  for  charities,  but  with  nothing  for  superfluities. 

So  that  I am  satisfied — more  would  only  be  burdensome,  as  it  is 
now  too  late  for  me  to  make  a display  with  money,  or  attempt  a 
fast  life.  When  it  pleases  the  Lord  to  call  me,  I shall  leave 
little  to  quarrel  about  among  my  relatives.  If  my  health  allow- 
ed me  to  write  I could  make  money  easily  now,  as  my  anti-slavery 
reputation  does  not  injure  me  in  the  least,  at  the  present  time. 

For  twenty  years  I was  shut  out  from  the  favor  of  booksellers 
and  magazine  editors,  but  I was  enabled  by  rigid  economy  to  live 

14  Ibid.,  408-409 . 

10  Ibid*.  456. 

16  Ibid. 475-476. 
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in  spite  of  them — and  to  see  the  end  of  the  infernal  institution 

17 

which  proscribed  me.  Thank  God  for  it. 

The  last  third  of  Whittier's  life  was  one  of  tranquility.  He  was  freed 
from  the  pecuniary  anxiety  of  the  tumultuous  middle  period.  However,  he  re- 
mained  the  typical  thrifty  Yankee.  He  made  safe  and  good  investments  about 
which  he  was  reticent.  He  wished  people  to  remain  under  the  impression  that 
he  was  in  merely  moderate  circumstances.  The  following  account  shows  that 
he  did  give  this  impression.  In  1890  Whittier  promised  to  write  a poem  for 
the  celebration  of  the  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  Haverhill.  After  the  poem  was  written,  the  Atlantic  Mont hly  offered  him 
one  thousand  dollars  for  it,  provided  he  would  not  publish  it  in  any  maga- 
zine or  newspaper  before  it  appeared  in  the  Atlantic.  Whittier  asked  the 
committee  to  release  him  from  the  obligation.  Thinkihg  he  was  poor,  they 
agreed,  but  saw  no  reason  why  the  poem  should  not  be  read  on  the  anniversary. 
Accordingly  it  was  read,  but .unfortunately , it  did  get  into  the  paper,  with 
the  result  of  raising  the  indignation  of  Horace  Scudder,  editor  of  the  Atlan- 
tic.  When  it  finally  appeared  in  the  Atlantic , it  was  too  late  to  have 

novelty.  When  'Whittier  died,  he  left  a fortune  of  one  hundred  and  twenty- 

18 

five  thousand  dollars. 


W Ibid.,  " 504-505 . 

18  Ibid..  551. 

Mordell,  Quaker  Militant,  289,  302. 
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LIVELIHOOD  - THOREAU 


Thoreau  took  over  the  Town  School  at  Concord  with  the  resolution  not 
to  use  flogging  as  a disciplinary  measure,  hut  to  talk  morals  instead.  His 
school  was  visited  by  the  inevitable  school  committee  member,  who  issued 
the  verdict  that  he  must  use  the  ferule  or  biti  school  would  spoil.  He 
tried  this,  flogging  six  of  his  pupils  after  school  one  night,  but  it  went 
against  his  conscience.  Since  he  could  not  conduct  the  school  as  he 
pleased,  but  was  subject  to  the  interference  and  coertion  of  the  school  com- 
mittee, he  resigned — an  action  which  excited  unfavorable  local  comment.1 2 3 

From  1638-1641  Thoreau  taught  at  the  Concord  School,  a private  school 
organized  and  directed  by  his  brother  John.  This  school  made  a humble  be- 
ginning with  four  Boston  boys.  The  enrollment  increased  to  twenty-five. 
There  were  four  terms  in  a year,  and  the  tuition  rate  was  five  dollars  a 
term.  Henry  Thoreau  taught  Latin,  Greek,  French  and  occasionally  higher 
mathematics.  Bronson  Alcott's  new  rules  in  regard  to  amusements  and  punish- 
ments were  adopted;  weekly  walKs,  sails,  rows,  and  swims  were  part  of  the 
program.  These  ideas,  so  suggestive  of  today* s progressive  education, 
proved  valuable  and  effective.  The  school  was  closed  eventually  because  of 
John's  ill  health.  Thoreau* s only  other  teaching  experience  was  in  1843, 

when  he  served  as  a tutor  for  six  months  in  the  family  of  William  Emerson  at 
2 

Staten  Island. ~ 

Thoreau  was  always  scrupulous  about  paying  his  way.  He  was  accustomed 
to  pay  board  and  room  at  his  father's  house.  A memorandum  entered  on  the 
back  of  one  of  his  poems  shows  how  much  he  owed  and  paid  for  board  during 

3 

the  winter  months  of  1840-1841  while  he  was  at  ill  teaching,  in  Academy  Lane. 

^ S a'nb o r n , H enry  David  Thoreau,  186-189  . 

2 Ibid. , 190. 

3 " 


Ibid. , 241* 
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After  the  close  of  the  private  school  Thoreau  went  to  live  with  Emerson 
i'  He  assisted  him  in  the  care  of  his  garden  and  woodlands,  and  in  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Dial.  In  return  for  these  services  he  received  his  board  and 

room.  Several  years  later  in  1847,  when  Emerson  was  in  Europe,  Thoreau 

4 

took  general  oversight  of  his  home  for  eight  months. 

!i 

The  pecuniary  prosperity  of  the  Thoreau  family  had  begun  while  Henry 

!i 

' 

was  still  in  college.  The  pencil  business  proved  to  be  a profitable  one. 
John  Thoreau  was  aided  in  perfecting  the  business  by  the  chemical  and  mech- 
anical skill  of  his  sons.  J.  Thoreau  & Sons  earned  from  $1000-$15QQ  a 

|l 

year,  a sum  which,  before  the  Civil  War,  would  go  far  in  supporting  a fru- 

' 

li 

|i  gal  Concord  family.  Henry  Thoreau  himself  was  active  in  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  pencils  f&rm  1836  to  1853.  Thoreau  never  made  a perfect  pencil, 
nor  said  that  he  did,  contrary  to  the  erroneous  impression  given  by  Emerson. 
In  1853  the  business  changed  form  and  became  the  manufacture  of  fine  plumba- 
lj  go,  which  was  used  for  electrotyping,  and  sold  for  ten  dollars  a pound.  In 

f 

1859,  on  account  of  his  father’s  illness  and  subsequent  death,  Henry  took 

| 

it  over  the  family  business.  His  sister,  Sophia,  did  the  clerical  work,  and 
he  supervised  the  mill  at  Acton  where  the  plumbago  was  ground,  and  the  pack- 
ing  and  boxing  of  the  plumbago  in  a workshop  adjoining  the  Thoreau  house. 

ii  c- 

After  Thoreau’s  death  in  1865  the  family  business  was  continued  by  Sophia.0  j 
Thoreau  had  no  distaste  for  manual  labor.  This  was  as  much  a part  of 
his  life  as  was  learning.  He  felt  there  was  no  necessity  for  poets  starving 
i in  garrets,  depending  on  the  patronage  of  the  wealtl^,  or  finally  dying  mad; 

4 Ibid.,  236,  299. 

Bazalgette,  Henry  Thoreau,  189-190. 
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5 Sanborn,  ojd.  cit. , 


211-213,  325-326. 
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and  saw  no  reason  why  the  scholar  should  not  do  his  work  in  the  dirt  occa- 
sionally. After  various  experiments  he  found  that  the  most  desirable, 
happiest,  freest  and  worthiest  means  of  livelihood  was  that  of  a day  labor- 
er. Thus  Thoreau  dedicated  himself  to  an  obscure  destiny.  Mis  work  took 
a wide  variety  of  forms.  At  home  he  was  a veritable  jack  of  all  trades — 
doing  all  necessary  small  tasks.  He  gathered  drift  wood  on  the  river  and 
converted  it  into  fuel.  He  dug  and  stoned  the  cellar,  did  the  carpentry 
and  slating  for  the  ”Texas  House”,  which  he  and  his  father  built  in  1644. 

He  had  a garden  where  he  was  inestimably  proud  of  his  melons,  pumpkins, 

fruit  trees,  and  rose  bushes.  He  raised  potatoes  for  the  family  and  ocea- 

6 

sionally  some  to  sell. 

A more  adequate  picture  of  the  scope  of  Thoreau's  activities  and  inter- 
ests is  given  in  his  response  to  the  request  for  information  to  be  used  in 
compiling  the  history  of  the  class  of  '37  at  Harvard.  Thoreau's  reply  was: 

Am  not  married.  I don't  know  whether  mine  is  a profession, 
or  a trade,  or  what  not.  it  is  not  yet  learned,  and  in  every 
instance  has  been  practised  long  before  being  studied.  The  mer- 
cantile part  of  it  was  begun  by  myself  alone,  it  is  not  one  but 
legion,  i will  give  you  some  of  the  monster's  heads.  I am  a 
Schoolmaster,  a private  Tutor,  a Surveyor,  a Gardener,  a Farmer, 
a Painter  ll  mean  a Mouse  Painter;,  a Carpenter,  a Mason,  a Day- 
labourer,  a pencil  Maker,  a Glass-paper-maker,  a Writer,  and 
sometimes  a poetaster. .. .My  present  employment  is  to  answer  such 
orders  as  may  be  expected  from  so  general  an  advertisement  as 
the  above.  That  is,  if  I see  fit,  which  is  not  always  the  case, 
for  l have  found  out  a way  to  live  without  what  is  commonly 
called  employment  or  industry,  attractive  or  otherwise.  Indeed, 
my  steadiest  employment,  if  such  it  can  be  called,  is  to  keep 
myself  at  the  top  of  my  condition,  and  ready  for  whatever  may 
turn  up  in  heaven  and  on  earth.  The  last  two  or  three  years  I 
lived  in  Concord  woods,  alone,  something  more  than  a mile  from 
my  neighbors  in  a house  built  entirely  by  myself.  P.  S.  I beg 
that  the  class  will  not  consider  me  an  object  of  poverty,  and  if 
any  of  them  are  in  want  of  any  pecuniary  assistance  and  will  make 

6 Ibid. . 240.  327-326. 

Bazalgette,  0£.  cit . , 109,  115. 
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known  their  case  to  me.  1 will  engage  to  give  them  some  advice  of 
more  worth  than  money. 


The  story  of  the  building  of  Thoreau's  hut  in  the  Walden  Woods  and  of 


his  life  there  is  a fascinating  one.  originally  he  bought  a labourer's 
shanty  for  the  purpose  of  using  the  planks  and  nails  in  his  own  dwelling. 

He  felled  pine  trees  for  the  framework.  The  completed  cabin  measured  ten 
by  fifteen  feet.  It  boasted  a cellar  and  an  attic,  both  with  trap  doors,  a 
cupboard,  hearth,  and  two  windows.6  In  Walden  Thoreau  gives  an  itemized 


statement  of  the  cost  of  his  hut  as  follows: 


Boards $8. 13jjr 

Refuse  shingles 4.00 

Laths 1.25 

2 second  hand  windows  & glass. 43 

1000  old  bricks 4.00 

2 casks  of  lime 2.40 

Hair .31 

Mantle-tree  iron .15 

Nails 3.90 

Hinges  and  screws .14 

Latch .10 

Chalk- . 01 


l Mostly  shanty  boards) 


l That  was  high) 
l More  than  1 needed) 


Transportation 1.40  il  carried  a good  part 

on  my  back. ) 

In  all-f 26 . 12g- 


These  are  all  the  materials  excepting  the  timber,  g 
stones,  and  sand  which  I claimed  by  squatter's  right. 

While  Thoreau  lived  in  his  hut,  from  July  4,  1845,  until  the  later 
part  of  the  summer  of  1847,  he  did  odd  jobs  about  the  town,  in  his  journal 
of  October  4,  1847,  he  records  that  he  has  built  six  fences, — the  common 
slat  fence  for  $1.50  a rod.  He  also  contracted  to  build  a wood-shed  for 
exactly  $6.  and  managed  to  clear  about  half  of  that  by  close  calculation 


and  swift  working.  For  three  days,  charging  only  a dollar  a day,  he  worked 


7 Ibid.,  207. 

® Ibid.,  169-170;  Thoreau,  Walden,  44-53. 
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Thoreau,  Walden,  54 
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hard  brickihg  up  a fireplace,  papering  a chamber  and  whitewashing  catlings. 

while  at  Walden  Thoreau  made  use  of  two  and  one-half  acres  of  waste  land 
belonging  to  Emerson.  There  he  planted  potatoes,  com,  turnips  and  a lot  of 
beans— enough  to  extend  seven  miles  if  the  rows  were  placed  end  to  end. 

The  original  outlay  amounted  to  $14.72ij?  which  included  the  cost  of  clearing 
the  land,  labor,  seeds  and  tools.  Notwithstanding  that  the  woodchucks  de- 
voured a quarter  of  an  acre  of  his  beans,  he  harvested  twelve  bushels.  His 
potatoes  yielded  him  eighteen  bushels.  For  produce  sold,  Thoreau  received 
$23.44,  making  a total  gain  of  $6.71^-  in  the  venture.  Summing  up  his  farm- 
ing experiment,  Thoreau  says:  "All  things  considered,  i.  e.  considering  the 

importance  of  a man's  soul  and  of  today,  notwithstanding  the  short  time  oc- 

Yhr 

cupied  by  my  experiment,  nay,  partly  even  because  of  tis  vanscient  character, 
1 believe  that  was  doing  better  than  any  farmer  in  Concord  did  that  year. 

The  complete  figures  covering  Thoreau* s life  at  Walden  are  as  follows: 

July  _4,  1645  to  March  _1,  1646 


Food $ 6.74  Farm  Produce  sold — -$23.44 

Clothing $ 6.40f  Earned  by  surveying 

Oil $ 2.00  carpentry,  etc. — — $13.34 

House Hf>28.12g-  

Farm  expenses $14.72^  In  all $36.76 


In  all-$61.99f 

$61.99§ 

$36.76 

Balance -$25.2  if 

Thoreau  adds  that  $25.2lf-  represented  very  nearly  the  means 
with  which  he  started.  12 

Thoreau1 s motive  for  going  to  the  woods  had  evidently  been  fulfilled.  He 

1U  Sanborn,  Oft,  cit . , 461-462. 

Thoreau,  0£.  cit. , 60,  173-182. 

12  Ibid.,  66-67. 
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said:  "I  went  to  the  woods  because  I wished  to  live  deliberately,  to  front 

only  the  essential  facts  fo  life,  to  see  if  I could  not  learn  what  it  had  to 

13 

teach,  and  not,  when  I came  to  die,  discover  that  I had  not  lived.” 

Although  Thoreau  regarded  literature  as  his  special  calling,  he  did  not 

expect  it  to  support  him  pecuniarily.  Through  his  various  trades  he  always 

supported  himself  and  was  neither  dependent  on  his  family  nor  any  patron  for 

daily  bread.  He  was  very  cautious  in  financial  affairs  and  risked  no  large 

investments  which  would  hazard  the  small  fanily  estate.  He  was  very  strict 

in  requiring  money  when  he  worked  for  money.  Alien  he  did  not  get  prompt 

14 

payment,  he  was  greatly  offended. 

Thoreau' s writings  for  magazines  were  >rra,fcrae44¥"e~&^t  not  profitable 

pecuniarily.  From  the  Dial  he  received  only  experience  and  reputation; 

from  the  Boston  Miscellany.  Democratic  Review  and  certain  Philadelphia 

magazines  he  was  given  payments  only  after  long  delays;  from  the  New  York 

Tribune  he  occasionally  received  prompt  and  liberal  payments.  Putnam's 

Monthly  and  the  Atlantic  engaged  him  to  write  essays,  but  since  the  editors 

made  undesirable  alterations,  he  withdrew  the  manuscripts.  An  account  of 

Thoreau' s excursion  to  Ktaadn  appeared  in  the  Union  Magazine  of  1848.  This 

netted  Thoreau  fifty  dollars  and  left  Horace  Greeley  twenty-five  dollars  for 

15 

his  brokerage  in  selling  it. 

The  largest  investment  Thoreau  ever  made  was  in  the  publishing  of  his 
first  book,  A Week  on  the  Concord  and  Merrimack  Rivers.  One  thousand  copies 
were  printed  and  ohly  two  hundred  and  nineteen  sold  during  a period  of  three 

13  Ibid.,  101. 

14  Sanborn,  ojd.  cit. , 314,  327. 

15  Ibid. , 316,  370. 
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years.  Since  the  sales  did  not  cover  the  cost  of  publishing,  Thoreau  was 
in  debt  for  the  balance,  according  to  contract.  The  book  cost  Thoreau  two 
hundred  and  ninety  dollars.  The  unsold  copies  were  sent  to  him  by  Munroe, 
and  Thoreau  was  able  to  boast  of  his  voluminous  library.  During  the  winter 
of  1852-53  Thoreau  did  more  surveying  than  usual  to  pay  off  his  debt.  In 
surveying,  he  made  his  pleasure  his  business.  For  eighty  days  without  in- 
termission he  surveyed  at  one  dollar  a day.  Pencil  making,  too,  made  its 

jl 

ij  contribution  in  squaring  Thoreau’ s account.  In  1856  Thoreau  spent  a week 
in  Perth  Amboy,  New  Jersey,  surveying  the  two  hundred  acre  estate  of 

in 

16 

i Marcus  Spring. 

i 

Thoreau’ s second  book,  Walden,  was  published  by  a responsible  publish- 

17 

er,  Ticknor.  It  paid  for  itself  and  has  continued  to  sell  well. 

Thoreau  was  prominent  in  the  Village  Lyceum  at  Concord.  He  served  as 

secretary  for  several  years  and  was  influential  in  obtaining  excellent 

jj  lecturers.  This  position  was  without  remuneration,  which  gave  it  its  value 

and  charm  in  Thoreau's  opinion.  He  himself  was  accustomed  to  lecture  every 

year  at  the  Concord  Lyceum.  He  also  lectured  in  other  towns.  He  refers  to 

having  received  twenty  dollars  for  a lecture  in  Salem.  As  a lecturer  Tho- 

18 

reau  was  uninspiring  and  indifferent. 


16  Ibid. , "315-317 . 

Bazalgette,  a£.  cit . , 260-262, 

17 


18 


Sanborn,  0£.  cit. , 315. 
Ibid.,  316-317,  469-470. 
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LIVELIHOOD  - HAWTHORNE 

When  Hawthorne  was  seventeen  years  of  age,  be  began  to  make  experi- 
ments in  verse.  Some  of  these  early  attempts  were  printed  in  a Boston  news- 
paper. During  his  long  seclusion,  he  wrote  a series  of  stories,  called 
Seven  Tales  of  My  Native  Land.  These  Hawthorne  burned  after  a publisher 
had  refused  to  accept  them.  Hawthorne  then  had  Fans haw e published  at  his 
own  expense  at  a cost  of  ohe  hundred  dollars;  few  copies  were  sold.  In 
1630  S.  G.  Goodrich  offered  Hawthorne  twenty-five  dollars  for  "The  Gentle 
Boy."  This  and  several  other  pieces  appeared  in  The  Token,  an  annual.  In 
1636  the  publishers  of  The  Token  owed  Hawthorne  one  hundred  and  eight  dol- 
lars for  his  contributions.  In  1636  Goodrich  was  instrumental  in  obtaining 
for  Hawthorne  the  editorship  of  the  American  Magazine  of  Useful  and  Enter- 
taining Knowledge.  The  editor,  who  was  promised  a salary  of  five  hundred 
dollars,  was  expected  to  write  the  whole  of  each  number;  Hawthorne  was  as- 
sisted by  his  sister.  However,  the  company  became  insolvent,  and  Hawthorne 
received  only  a small  portion  of  his  money. ^ 

Through  the  intervention  of  Horatio  Bridge,  who  agreed  to  pay  for  all 
losses,  Goodrich  was  persuaded  to  publish  a volume  of  Hawthorne’s  selected 
tales.  This  volume,  Twice-Told  Tales,  was  published  in  1637,  Hawthorne's 
share  in  the  profits  was  to  be  one  hundred  dollars.  Over  six  hundred 
copies  were  sold,  but  the  sales  never  paid  expenses.  Hawthorne,  although 
he  never  received  a cent  in  payment,  did  gain  a certain  amount  of  publicity 
and  fame,  especially  since  the  book  was  reviewed  by  Longfellow. 

U Hawthorne,  Hawthorne  and  His  Wife,  I,  102,  124,  132-135. 

2 

Conway,  Life  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  83. 
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In  1837  Hawthorne  wrote  in  his  journal:  "My  circumstances  cannot  long 

2 

continue  as  they  are  and  have  been.”  He  found  that  there  was  a disparity 
of  profit  between  a writer’s  labor  and  a publisher's.  Finally  he  concluded 
that  he  had  tried  the  experiment  of  seclusion  long  enough;  desiring  a more 
vital  connection  with  the  material  world,  he  was  ready  to  try  any  respectable 
and  arduous  employment.  In  January,  1629,  through  the  influence  of  George 
Bancroft,  Hawthorne  was  appointed  weigher  and  gauger  in  the  Boston  Custom 
House  with  a salary  of  twelve  hundred  dollars  a year.4  In  the  American  Note 
Books  Hawthorne  writes: 

I pray  that  in  one  year  more  I may  find  some  way  of  escaping 
from  this  unblest  Custom  House;  for  it  is  a grievous  thraldom. 

I do  detest  all  offices — all  at  least  that  are  held  on  political 
tenure.  And  I want  nothing  to  do  with  politicians.  Their  hearts 
wither  away,  and  die  out  of  their  bodies.  Their  consciences  are 
turned  to  india-rubber,  or  to  seme  substance  as  black  as  that,  and 
which  will  stretch  as  much.  One  thing,  if  no  more,  I have  gained 
by  my  Custom  House  experience--to  know  a politician.0 

Hawthorne's  prayer  was  answered  when  he  was  turned  out  of  office  by  the 

Whig  administration  in  1641.  Erom  his  two  years'  work  at  the  Custom  House 

he  had  saved  one  thousand  dollars.  Meanwhile  he  had  nearly  eompleted  the 

6 

manuscript  of  Grandfather's  Chair. 

Hawthorne  now  decided  to  try  the  experiment  of  Brook  Farm.  While  there 
he  did  more  than  his  share  of  the  farm  work  and  held  responsible  offices  in 
the  board  of  management.  He  sunk  most  of  his  Custom  House  savings  in  the 
Community,  the  only  visible  harvest  of  which  was  The  Blithedale  Romance, 
published  ten  years  later.  He  left  Brook  Farm  on  good  terms  with  all,  and 


5 Hawthorne , ojd.  cit . , 194 . 

4 Ibid. , 194-197. 

5 

Conway,  o£.  cit. , 81. 

g 

Hawthorne,  0£.  cit.-,  200. 
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at  thirty-eight,  with  his  means  at  lowest  ebb,  was  ready  to  begin  life  again. 

In  1842,  after  a three  year  engagement,  Hawthorne  married  Sophis  Pea- 
body. She  brought  no  resources  to  the  union,  nor  gave  any  direct  or  liter- 
al assistance  to  Hawthorne  in  his  writing;  yet  through  her  sympathy  and 
companionship  promoted  the  conditions  requisite  for  his  literary  inspiration. 
The  Democratic  Review  had  engaged  Hawthorne  to  write  at  the  rate  of  five 
dollars  a page.  Shortly  after  their  marriage  even  these  slender  expecta- 
tions proved  false.  The  magazine  failed,  owing  Hawthorne  considerable  money. 
Hawthorne,  however,  was  able  to  turn  poverty  into  a jest,  as  he  writes  that 
on  Christmas  Day  they  had  a truly  paradisaical  dinner  of  preserved  quince 

C 

and  apple,  dates,  and  bread  and  cheese,  and  milk. 

Hawthorne's  poverty  at  this  period  has  been  greatly  exaggerated.  His 
debts  were  actually  of  a ridiculously  small  amount,  especially  since  it  was 
his  financial  policy  never  to  spend  money  until  after  he  had  earned  it.  In 
a letter  written  to  his  wife,  March  12,  1843,  Hawthorne  speaks  contemptuously 
of  the  pitiable  stories  which  have  been  circulated  about  their  misery  and 
want.  He  adds  that  he  does  not  care  for  the  reputation  of  being  wealthier 

q 

than  he  is;  neither  does  he  care  to  be  represented  as  a pauper. 

In  1844  Hawthorne  writes  to  Hillapd: 

It  will  never  do  for  me  to  continue  merely  a writer  of  stories  for 
the  magazines — the  most  unprofitable  business  in  the  world;  and 
moreover,  even  if  there  were  ever  so  great  a demand  for  my  produc- 
tions, 1 could  not  spend  more  than  a third  of  my  time  in  this  sort 
of  composition.  It  requires  a continual  freshness  of  mind,  else  a 
deterioration  in  the  article  will  quickly  be  perceptible.  If  I am 
to  support  myself  by  literature,  it  must  be  by  what  is  called 

7 Ibid.,  200-201 . 

Conway,  0£.  cit . , 89. 

Ibid. , 91-95. 

Hawthorne,  0£.  cit . , 201 

|  7 *  9 Ibid.  , 294. 
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drudgery,  but  which  is  incomparably  less  irksome,  as  a business, 
than  imaginative  writing — by  translation,  concocting  of  school- 
books, newspaper  scribbling,  etc.  If  we  have  a democratic  ad- 
ministration next  year,  I shall  again  favour  Uncle  Sam  with  my 
services,  though  1 hope  in  some  less  disagreeable  shape  than 
formerly ...  .God  keep  me  from  ever  being  really  a writer  for 
breadi  If  l alone  was  concerned  I had  rather  starve;  but  in 
that  case  poor  little  una  would  have  to  take  refuge  in  the  alms- 
house— which  here  in  Concord  is  a most  gloomy  old  mansion.10 

rrom  1846-1850  Hawthorne  held  the  office  of  Surveyor  in  the  Salem  Cus- 
tom House.  Previously,  friends  had  used  their  influence  in  getting  him 
appointed  to  the  Salem  Post  Office,  but  strong  political  objections  had  pre- 
vented. The  office  of  Surveyor  involved  less  labor  and  responsibility,  al- 
so the  smaller  salary  of  twelve  hundred  dollars  a year.  In  November,  1846, 
when  the  Hawthornes  were  living  on  Carver  Street  in  Boston,  Mrs.  nawthorne 
writes  that  they  will  not  have  a cent  over  expenses  that  year.  Hawthorne 
was  a courageous,  faithful,  and  conscientious  officer.  He  refused  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  politics  and  was  hated  by  Democrats  and  Whigs  alike; 
consequently  he  was  turned  out  of  his  position  as  a result  of  political  in- 
trigue. When  Hawthorne  told  his  wife  of  his  discharge,  she  answered  optim- 
istically that  now  he  would  have  the  leisure  necessary  for  the  writing  of  his 
new  book,  The  Scarlet  Letter.  At  the  inquiry  as  to  where  the  food  was  com- 
ing from  in  the  meantime,  Mrs.  Hawthorne  rose  to  the  occasion  by  stating  that 
from  the  weekly  sum  alloted  to  her  for  household  expenses  she  had  saved  one 
hundred  and  fifty  golden  dollars.  Another  unexpected  one  hundred  dollars 
came  from  0*Sullivan — money  which  he  had  salvaged  from  the  wreck  of  The 
Democratic  Review.  In  spite  of  various  domestic  calamities,  including  the 
death  of  Madam  Hawthorne,  universal  illness  and  insufficient  pecuniary 
means  which  were  partially  alleviated  by  the  generosity  of  Miss  E.  P.  Peabody 
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Conway,  ojd.  cit ♦ , 101-102 
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and  by  a sum  of  money  collected  from  friends  by  George  S.  Hillard,  The  Scar- 
let Letter  was  in  the  printer's  hands  six  months  from  the  time  of  its  com- 
11 

mencement . 

The  publication  of  The  Scarlet  Letter  in  1850  marked  a change  for  the 

better  in  Hawthorne's  financial  status,  although  at  times  he  was  still  in 

straightened  circumstances.  Five  thousand  copies  of  the  first  edition  were 

sold  immediately.  The  three  American  novels  were  written  and  published  in 

rapid  succession.  All  were  reprinted  in  England;  The  Scarlet  Letter  and 

The  House  of  Seven  Gables  having  been  pirated,  but  for  The  Blithedale  Ro. 

mance  Hawthorne  was  paid  one  thousand  dollars  by  the  English  publishers, 

12 

Messrs.  Chapman  and  Hall. 

Meanwhile  the  Hawthornes  had  moved  to  Lenox,  Massachusetts.  On  June 
23,  1850,  Mrs.  Hawthorne  writes  the  following  interesting  account  of  house- 
hold expenditures  to  her  mother: 

I suppose  father  would  like  to  hear  about  our  household  econo- 
my. We  give  only  three  cents  a quart  for  the  best  of  milk.... 

Butter  is  fourteen  cents  a pound,  and  eggs  eleven  and  twelve  cents 
a dozen;  potatoes,  very  good  ones,  two  shillings  a bushel.  The 
most  superb  buckwheat  at  half  the  price  we  gave  at  the  East, — 
sixty-two  cents  for  twenty- four  pounds;  wood,  three  and  four  dol- 
lars a cord;  charcoal,  eight  cents  a bushel;  veal,  six  cents  a 
pound;  mutton,  five  cents;  beef,  nine  cents. 13 

In  1851  Hawthorne  considering  the  subject  of  life  insurance,  concluded 
that  it  was  an  excellent  thing  for  persons  with  a regular  income.  He  ad- 
mitted that  he  had  never  seen  the  year  since  he  was  married  when  he  could 


11  Bridge,  op.  cit.,  108-109. 

Conway,  a£.  cit. , 107. 

Hawthorne,  op.  cit.,  304,  354-355. 

12  Ibid..  II,  2. 

13  Ibid. , I,  371. 
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have  spared  even  a hundred  dollars  from  the  necessary  expense  of  living. 

realizing  the  increased  expenditure  which  the  growth  and  education  of  their 

children  would  involve,  Hawthorne  came  to  the  conclusion  that  life  insur- 

14 

ance  was  not  the  thing  for  a man  situated  as  he  was. 

Franklin  Pierce,  who  had  helped  Hawthorne  to  secure  the  Surveyorship 

of  Customs  in  Salem,  persuaded  Hawthorne  to  write  a campaign  life  in  1852. 

This  was  purely  a political  job,  and  Hawthorne  never  considered  the  Life  of 

15 

Pierce,  as  one  of  his  literary  productions.  Hawthorne  writes: 

Before  undertaking  it,  i made  an  inward  resolution  that  i 
would  accept  no  office  from  him;  but,  to  say  the  truth,  1 doubt 
whether  it  would  not  be  rather  folly  than  heroism  to  adhere  to 
this  purpose  in/case  he  should  offer  me  anything  particularly 
good,  we  shall  see.  A foreign  mission  1 could  not  affard  to 
take.  The  consulship  at  Liverpool  i might.16 

Hawthorne  was  granted  the  Liverpool  consulship,  and  for  six  years  his 
literary  work  was  confined  to  consular  despatches  and  to  the  six  or  eight 
manuscript  volumes  of  his  English,  French  and  Italian  Journals.  While  the 
consulate  released  Hawthorne  from  want  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  it  turned 
out  to  be  very  much  less  of  a gold  mine  than  anticipated.  Mrs.  Hawthorne 
wrote  to  her  father  that  not  quite  seven  hundred  ships  arrived  yearly  from 
the  United  States,  on  each  of  which  Hawthorne  received  four  dollars,  making 
an  income  of  twenty-eight  hundred  dollars,  not  the  forty  thousand  dollar 
salary  which  was  the  belief  of  the  people  at  home  who  were  supposed  to  know. 
She  says: 

And  Mr.  Hawthorne  must  lay  aside  a good  part  of  this  income 
or  we  shall  return  ruined,  not  benefited,  by  this  office;  for  he 
cannot  write,  and  all  that  would  remain  for  us  would  be  the  "Way- 
side,"  which  would  be  a home,  but  not  bread  and  butter  and  clothes 

^4  Conway , 0£.  cit . , 139-140. 

lb  Ibid.,  143-146. 

16 

Bridge,  op.  cit. , 131-132. 
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and  means  of  educating  the  children.  Living  is  much  more  expensive 
here  than  at  home;  meat  never  below  fourteen  cents,  and  some  kinds 
twenty  cents;  potatoes  thirty  cents  a peck;  no  tea  below  a dollar 
a pound;  grapes  are  a penny  apiece,  and  the  fruit  here  is  not  good. 
England  cannot  grow  fruit  with  a sun  crying  its  eyes  out  every  day.IV 

Hawthorne's  salary  was  further  curtailed,  when,  in  1855,  Congress 
passed  a law  reducing  the  emoluments  of  the  Consulate  by  a serious  amount. 
Now  economy  was  needed  even  to  make  expenses,  and  there  was  no  opportunity 
to  save  any  considerable  sum  for  the  future.  Hawthorne  considered  resign- 
ing; his  resources  were  not  being  increased,  and  his  wife's  health  did  not 
permit  another  winter  in  the  English  climate.  This  latter  difficulty  was 
removed  when  John  O’Sullivan,  the  United  States  Minister  to  the  Court  of 
Lisbon,  proposed  that  Mrs.  Hawthorne  and  her  two  daughters  spend  the  winter 
there.  By  December,  1855,  Hawthorne  states  that  he  is  considering  resign- 
ing, as  he  now  has  enough  money  to  live  at  home  with  comfortable  economy. 

He  writes  to  Bridge: 

We  are  in  good  spirits — my  wife  and  I — about  official  emolu- 
ments. I shall  have  about  as  much  money  as  will  be  good  for  me. 

Enough  to  educate  Julian,  and  portion  off  the  girls  in  a moderate 
way,  that  is,  reckoning  my  pen  as  good  for  something.  And,  if  1 
die,  or  am  brain-stricken,  my  family  will  not  be  beggars,  the 
dread  of  which  has  often  troubled  me  in  times  past.  ° 

In  1858,  having  resigned  the  Consulate,  Hawthorne  left  for  the  conti- 
nent. After  a year  and  a half  of  travel  and  another  year's  residence  in 
England  the  Hawthornes  returned  home  to  the  "Wayside,"  which  Hawthorne  had 
purchased  in  1852  from  Bronson  Alcott.  Hawthorne  continued  his  literary 
work,  writing  Our  Old  Home,  Sept imius  Felton  and  Dr.  Grimshawe.  The  series 

i7  Hawthorne,  _0£.  cit. . II,  3,  11,  30-31. 

16  IbicL..  67. 

Bridge,  ££•  cit..  146. 
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of  essays,  which  were  later  published  in  the  volume,  Our  Old  Home,  ap- 
peared in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  and  were  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  two  hundred 
dollars  each.^ 


Hawthorne,  0£.  cit . , 219,  268. 
Conway,  0£.  cit. , 141. 


FOREIGN  TRAVEL 


The  effects  of  foreign  travel  may  be  seen  in  verying  degrees  in  the 
lives  of  Longfellow,  Holmes,  Emerson,  Lowell  and  Hawthorne.  Of  the  seven 

J 

authors  considered,  Whittier  and  Thoreau  alone  lacked  the  experience  and 
advantages  derived  from  European  study  or  travel. 
j|  Longfellow  spent  three  years  studying  abroad  in  preparation  for  the 

i 

I promised  professorship  at  Bowdoin.  His  father  seems  to  have  allowed  him. 

I 

|j  six  hundred  dollars  a year  for  expenses.  ^ un  July  11,  1826  he  writes  to 
his  father  from  Paris: 


First  of  all,  I wish  you  to  have  as  exact  a knowledge  as  possible 
of  my  affairs  and  finances,  iwy  board  and  room- rent  amount  to  about 
six  franco  a day.  There  are  charges,  of  course  for  clothing  and 
little  incidental  expenses/  if  I live  as  I do  at  present,  at  the 
end  of  my  year  in  France,  I expect  that  my  expenses  will  amount  to 
little  if  any  less  than  $600.  Perhaps  you  may  think  this  too  large 
an  allowance,  i am  certainly  very  desirous  of  living  as  economical- 
ly as  I can,  and  at  the  same  time  respectably  and  genteelly....! 
now  occasionally  attend  the  public  lectures,  though  not  understand- 
ing one  sentence  out  of  fifty;  still,  during  my  three  weeks'  resi- 
dence in  Paris,  I can  observe  a great  difference  in  my  ability  to 
comprehend  what  is  said.  1 have  not  forgotten  what  i came  to  Paris 
for.1 


: By  October  2,  1826  his  letters  have  assumed  a despairing  note  as  he  writes: 

You  either  over-rate  my  abilities  and  my  advantages,  if  you 
think  I am  already  master  of  the  French,  or  I have  sadly  misim- 
proved  them  both,  which  i do  not  wish  to  allow,  aut  I will  con- 
fess that  1 had  no  idea  of  the  difficulties  attending  my  situation, 
no  idea  that  it  was  indeed  so  difficult  to  learn  a language,  if  I 
had  known  before  leaving  home  how  hard  a task  1 was  undertaking,  x 
should  have  shrunk.  My  friends  at  home,  and  especially  my  young 
friends,  imagine  that  i am  enjoying  a most  delightful  existence, 
without  care  and  without  labor,  surrounded  by  all  the  allurements 
of  a splendid  metropolis,  and  living  in  continual  delight.  But 
nothing  can  be  farther  from  the  truth.  There  are  allurements  e- 
nough  around  me,  it  is  true,  but  i do  not  feel  myself  at  liberty 
to  indulge  in  them;  and  there  is  splendor  enough,  but  it  is  a 
splendor  in  which  1 have  no  share,  wo!  The  truth  is,  that  the 
heavy  responsibility  which  1 have  taken  upon  myself,  the  disap- 
pointments i have  met  with, — in  not  finding  my  advantages  so  great 
as  i had  fancied  them,  and  in  finding  my  progress  comparatively 

1 Carnenter.  Banrv  Wadsworth  .Tongfallow.  27. 
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slow, — together  with  the  continual  solicitude  about  the  final 
result  of  my  studies,  and  the  fear  that  you  will  be  displeased 
with  my  expenses,  are  hanging  with  a terrible  weight  upon  me. 
i have  never  imagined  the  business  l have  taken  in  hand  a very 
light  affair,  but  l thought  there  would  be  fewer  perplexities 
attending  it.^ 

After  mastering  French,  Longfellow  moved  to  Madrid  in  1627.  Here  his  ex- 
penses were  more  than  anticipated — "I  must  confess  that  European  economy  vj 
would  be  extravagance  in  New  England,"* 3 4 5  he  says.  However,  Longfellow  re- 
mained in  Madrid  for  the  reason  that  it  was  only  there  that  the  Spanish 

i 

language  was  spoken  with  purity,  ay  1628  Longfellow  had  gone  to  study  in 
Florence;  in  September  he  writes  to  his  sisters  from  Ariccia: 

Are  you  studying  French  or  Spanish  now-a-days?  If  not,  you 
should  lose  no  time  in  commencing,  for  i assure  you  that,  by 
every  language  you  learn,  a new  world  is  opened  before  you.  it 
is  like  being  born  again;  and  new  ideas  break  upon  the  mind 
with  all  the  freshness  and  delight  with  which  we  may  suppose 
the  first  dawn  of  intellect  to  be  accompanied. 5 

Longfellow  reported  that  he  had  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  his  progress: 

he  could  speak  French  and  Spanish  correctly  and  write  them  with  as  much 

ease  and  fluency  as  English;  he  could  read  Portuguese  without  difficulty; 

l 

and  his  proficiency  in  Italian  was  such  that  at  his  hotel  he  was  taken  for 
an  Italian.  At  Gottingen  Longfellow  studied  modern  languages  and  litera- 
ture.  He  found  German  exceedingly  difficult  to  write,  but  realized  he  must 

I 

learn  to  write  it  correctly,  if  he  would  teach  it. 

Longfellow  made  his  second  trip  to  Europe  in  1835;  during  his 
eighteen  months' stay  he  perfected  himself  in  German  and  became  acquainted 

^ Longfellow,  Life  of  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow,  1,  82-83 t 

3 Ibid. , 87-86. 

4 Ibid. , 119 . 

5 Ibid. , 151. 
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with  the  Scandinavian  tongues.  The  death  of  his  wife  at  Rotterdam  seems  to 

have  resulted  in  his  poetic  reawakening.  Longfellow's  third  trip  to  Europe 

was  in  1643,  when  with  his  son  and  three  daughters,  he  spent  eighteen 

7 

months  in  London,  Florence,  Rome,  Naples  and  Switzerland. 

During  Holmes'  two  year  stay  in  Europe  he  saw  little  outside  hospital 
and  lecture  rooms,  if  he  had  realized  then  how  much  literature  would  oc- 
cupy his  time  in  later  years,  he  would  have  taken  pains  to  meet  some  of  the 
literary  celebrities.  Re  did  see  the  great  actors,  singers  and  dancers. 
During  the  summer  following  his  first  year's  study  he  made  the  "grand  tour," 
but  was  too  young  to  derive  much  benefit  from  the  art  and  cultural  life  of 
Europe.  His  letters  written  during  his  stay  in  France — and  they  are  among 
his  best — show  a strong  rrench  influence  and  interest.  He  even  tells  his 
parents  that  French  is  a second  mother  tongue  to  him,  and  that  on  many  oc- 
casions he  not  infrequently  thinks  in  it.  England  failed  to  impress  him. 
Kennedy  has  aptly  said:  "Boston  is  his  idol,  to  Boston  he  has  addressed 

all  his  writings,  and  Boston,  it  would  seem,  he  carried  with  him  to  Europe.^ 

Emerson's  first  trip  to  Europe  was  made  in  1632;  its  purpose  was  that 
he  might  recover  his  health  which  had  been  seriously  impaired  due  to  the 
strain  of  his  wife's  death.  Re  landed  at  Malta,  then  went  to  Syracuse, 
Naples,  Rome,  Paris  and  London.  While  in  England,  he  became  acquainted 
with  Carlyle,  Landor,  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth,  but,  judging  by  his  journal, 
his  expectations  of  these  writers  were  not  fulfilled,  merson  was  not  a 
good  traveler;  he  had  the  eyes  of  a foreigner  and  was  not  adapted  to  ap- 
preciate the  things  of  an  old  civilization.  Re  had  no  entrance  into  social 


I 

) 


; '}  ibid.,  202-223. 

® Morse,  Life  and  Letters  of  Oliver  Wendell  Rolmes 
Kennedy,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes , 107. _ 
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life.  His  health  was  improved;  but  the  voyage  had  no  effect  in  enlarging 
his  mind.  In  his  writing  he  later  showed  a contempt  for  the  benefits  of 
travel,  in  1847-46  Emerson  made  a lecture  tour  in  England.  He  was  met 
: by  enthusiastic  audiences  everywhere  and  received  with  great  kindness.  This 
second  European  stay  represented  Emerson’s  richest  social  experience — he 

j 

saw  much  of  the  literary  and  aristocratic  portion  of  society,  and  his  mind 
was  more  open  and  alert  than  during  the  former  visit.  He  met  Leigh  Hunt 

i and  DeQuincey  and  renewed  his  friendship  with  Carlyle.  He  was  pleased  with 

!i 

the  English  as  a nation,  in  1872,  while  his  house  was  being  repaired,  Em- 
erson made  a six  months'  trip  abroad,  alter  visiting  in  London  and  Paris, 
he  went  to  Egypt.  Here,  as  throughout  his  travels,  he  was  more  influenced 

Q 

by  persons  than  by  things. 

On  April  20,  1651,  Lowell  wrote  to  Sydney  H.  Gay:  "We  are  going  to 

travel  on  our  land.  That  is,  we  shall  spend  at  the  rate  of  about  ten  acres 

a year,  selling  our  birthrights  as  we  go  along  for  messes  of  European  pot- 

1'  10 
tage.  Well,  Raphael  and  the  rest  are  worth  it."  most  of  the  year  was 

spent  in  Rome,  in  1855-56,  after  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  Lowell  spent 

another  year  in  Europe,  preparing  himself  for  his  professorship  at  Harvard. 

1872-74  found  Lowell  traveling  in  Europe  and  establishing  residences  in 

France,  Italy  and  England.  Lowell's  consular  experience  at  Madrid  and 


64 


London  has  been  alluded  to  elsewhere.  In  his  later  years  Lowell  looked  for- 


ward with  eagerness  to  his  summers  in  England.  The  leisurely  form  of  so- 
cial life  appealed  to  him,  situated  as  he  was  in  a half-homeless  condition, 
jor  six  summers>with  the  single  exception  of  1855 ( he  stayed  at  Whitby  in 


^ Holmes,  Ralph  Waldo  Qnerson,  38-40,  102-104,  160. 

Cabot,  Memoir  of  Ralph  waldo  Enerson.  1,  175-204;  II,  501-562,657-664. 
Woodberry,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.  62-64,  193-196,  271-272. 
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England.  Residence  at  St.  Ives  and  London  also  delighted  him. 

After  Hawthorne’s  resignation  as  consul,  he  spent  fifty  days  in  Eng- 
land visiting  the  interesting  places  there.  His  career  in  England  had  been 
a failure;  he  met  few  except  second-rate  writers.  Leaving  London  in  Janu- 
ary, 1656,  he  went  directly  to  Rome.  Hawthorne  was  apt  to  be  critical  of 
England  and  of  the  English,  and  was  more  satisfied  with  Italy,  which  was  the 
place  of  his  new  birth.  The  period  of  time  spent  there  was  one  of  quiet 
happiness — it  was  his  first  complete  holiday.  Both  Rome  and  Florence  had  a 
humanizing  effect  on  him.  Through  the  art  galleries  and  pictures  of  Italy 
Hawthorne,  late  in  life,  acquired  a n enrichment  of  religious  faith.  As 
for  art,  Hawthorne  was  interested  only  in  the  meaning  expressed;  technique, 
means  and  methods  were  of  no  importance  or  significance  to  him.  He  often 
found  the  results  incommensurate  with  his  expectations.  He  succeeded  better 
in  his  appreciation  of  architecture.  Gradually  he  conceived  an  affection 
for  Italy,  or--more  exactly — for  Rome;  this  was  perhaps  deepened  by  his 
daughter  Una's  dangerous  illness  there.  When  Hawthorne  went  to  Italy,  he 
had  no  idea  of  writing  a romance.  However,  The  Marble  Faun  was  the  literary 
result.  It  was  written  in  the  tower  of  Montauto.  Hawthorne  decided  to 
remain  in  England  another  year,  rewriting  and  publishing  this  book  under 
the  title  Transformation.  This  ta&k  was  completed  by  February,  1860,  and 
Hawthorne  spent  four  pleasant  months  in  London  and  Bath.  He  appreciated 
England  better  for  his  absence  from  it.  During  his  odious  consulate,  Haw- 
thorne had  taken  refuge  in  the  Elizabethan  Age;  he  never  saw  the  Victorian 
Age  at  all.  It  was  too  late  for  Hawthorne  to  get  what  England  had  for  him, 


Norton,  Letters  of  James  Russell  Lowell,  I,  190. 
Scudder,  James  Russell  Lowell,  II,  355-357. 
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although  during  his  final  stay  there  he  saw  much  more  of  the  national  so- 

12 

cial  life  than  previously. 

Whittier's  travels  were  extremely  limited.  Most  of  his  journeyings 

were  for  political  or  religious  purposes,  when  he  was  serving  as  delegate 

or  was  acting  in  the  cause  of  anti-slavery.  Records  indicate  that  he  went 

to  Philadelphia;  New  York;  Washington,  D.  C. ; Concord,  N.  H. ; and  Portland. 

In  the  summer  of  1841,  through  the  generosity  of  Joseph  Sturge,  he  toured 

eastern  United  States.  Frequent  illness  on  Whittier's  part  interrupted 

their  travels,  but  the  trip  resulted  in  shaking  off  the  despondency  which 

IS 

hung  over  Whittier  at  this  time. 

Although  Thoreau  was  twice  invited  by  friends  to  visit  Europe,  he 
never  crossed  the  Atlantic,  nor  left  his  native  country  except  for  a brief 
tour  of  Canada.  However,  he  spent  much  time  in  traveling,  especially  in 
eastern  United  States.  His  voyage  on  the  Concord  and  Merrimac  Rivers  with 
his  brother,  John,  in  1839  was  his  first  introduction  to  the  mountains.  He 
made  numerous  excursions  to  the  Maine  Woods  and  to  Cape  Cod.  In  1844  he 
climbed  the  Catskill  Range,  Greylock  and  Hoosac  Mountain.  His  last  and 
longest  journey  was  to  Minnesota  in  1861  for  the  benefit  of  his  failing 
health.  He  was  gone  for  two  months  and  covered  nearly  two  thousand  miles. 

A scrap  of  paper  has  been  found,  indicating  the  various  pockets  in  which  he 
carried  his  money  on  this  trip.  His  entire  expenses  were  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars.^4 


12  Conway , Life  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  177 

Hawthorne,  Hawthorne  and  His  Wife,  II,  170-171,  192-193,  219-222, 

13 

Mordell,  Quaker  Militant,  122. 

14  Sanborn,  Henry  David  Thoreau,  366-415. 
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AVOCATIONS 


Little  information  is  available  concerning  the  avocations  of  our 
nineteenth  century  New  England  authors.  This  is  perhaps  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  majority  of  than  were  so  occupied  in  earning  their  livelihood 
that  little  time  remained  for  hobbies  or  pastimes.  While  supporting  them- 
selves by  teaching> preaching,  lecturing,  editorial  work,  or  in  one  in- 
stance, even  by  manual  labor,  many  of  them  originally  wrote  by  way  of  avo- 
cation. Eventually,  however,  this  avocation  became  vocation  and  was  a 
controlling  element  in  their  lives — so  much  so  that  the  original  profes- 
sion was  abandoned  in  favor  of  writing. 

The  most  frequent  avocation  found  in  this  group  of  seven  writers  was 
gardening.  Emerson,  Thoreau  and  Whittier  all  had  interests  in  this  direc- 
tion. In  a letter  to  Miss  Fuller,  Emerson  speaks  of  hoeing  his  corn  and 
potatoes  and  adds  that  his  son,  Waldo,  begs  him  not  to  hoe  his  leg.  In 
1841  Emerson  invited  Thoreau  to  live  with  him  for  a year  and  teach  him  the 
mysteries  of  gardening.  Emerson,  however,  soon  discovered  that  he  had 
another  garden  where  he  could  labor  to  more  advantage.  In  his  journal  he 
says:  "The  writer  shall  not  dig.  To  be  sure  he  may  work  in  the  garden, 

but  his  stay  there  must  be  measured,  not  by  the  needs  of  the  garden,  but 
of  the  study.  Emerson  als^fetates  in  a letter:  '*Vhen  the  terrestrial 
corn,  beets,  onions  and  tomatoes  flourish,  the  celestial  archetypes  do 
not."2  Raising  pears  was  perhaps  the  most  consistent  of  Emerson’s  collater- 
al interests.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  exhibit  some  at  the  Cattle  Show, 
with  the  result  that  he  was  visited  by  a committee  from  the  Horticultural 
Society  who  were  curious  to  know  what  type  of  soil  could  produce  such  poor 

1 & 2 Cabot,  Meomoir  of  Ralph  .Waldo  Emerson,  II,  447-450.  . ■.  j 
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specimens  of  fine  varieties.  Emerson  was  also  interested  in  music;  he 
played  the  flute  and  had  an  aeolian  harp  in  his  study  window.  It  was  his 
practice  to  visit  all  the  Boston  horse  shows.  In  later  years  he  was  in- 
terested in  archaeology,  mythology,  zoology  and  astronomy.  By  way  of  in- 
tellectual avocation  he  edited  the  Dial,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by 
3 ' 

Thoreau. 

Thoreau*s  interests  and  means  of  livelihood  were  so  varied  that  it  is 
difficult  to  distinqilish  between  vocation  and^vocation.  His  interest  in 
the  various  aspects  of  nature  might  well  be  classified  as  an  avocation. 

The  townspeople  of  Concord  consulted  him  as  an  authority  on  botanical  and 
ornithological  matters.  During  his  daily  afternoon  walks  he  carried  with 
him  a notebook,  spy-glass,  footrule,  and  surveyor* s tape.  He  made  careful 
observations  of  nature — of  plants,  animals,  insects,  depth  of  snow  and 
appearance  of  sky.  He  knew  the  temperature  of  all  the  springs  in  town, 
and  had  gauges  on  the  Concord  River  which  he  consulted  summer  and  winter. 

He  had  little  in  common  with  scientists,  about  whom  he  was  apt  to  be  sar- 
castic. His  interest  was  in  the  living  plant  or  animal  itself.  However, 
on  three  occasions  he  sent  specimens  of  fish  from  Walden  Pond  to  Agassiz. 

He  also  contributed  a goshawk,  a rare  bird,  to  the  Society  of  Natural  His- 
tory  in  Boston,  of  which  he  was  a corresponding  member. 

I 

Whittier  enjoyed  working  ih  his  Amesbury  garden,  where  every  year  a 
great  variety  of  fruits  and  vegetables  was  produced. 

Holmes,  like  Emerson,  was  interested  in  horse  racing,.  He  also  en- 

I 

joyed  the  prize  ring  as  a bystander  and  participated  actively  in  boating 
on  the  Charles.  While  on  his  lecture  tours,  he  always  carried  a measuring 
tape  in  his  pocket,  so  that  he  might  measure  the  circumference  of  trees. 


Smith,  Annals  of  the  Poets,  208,  209. 
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Interest  in  trees  was  a particular  hobby  of  his.  He  was  even  consulted  by 

| 

Professor  Asa  Gray,  Harvard’s  famous  botanist.  Late  in  life,  Holmes  was 
seized  with  a desire  to  learn  to  play  the  violin;  the  results  were  dire  to 

'•others,  but  pleasing  to  himself.  He  had  a complete  carpentry  shop  in  the 

■ 

']  A'-S 

basement  of  house  and  could  make  a tolerably  good  chair.  He  did  original 
work  in  microscopy;  he  invented  a small  stereoscope  for  hand  use.  If  he 
had  taken  out  a patent  on  this,  he  would  perhaps  have  become,  for  those 

! 

times  in  Boston,  a rich  man.  Holmes  was  also  a bibliophile.  He  had  a col- 
lection of  nine  hundred  and  sixty- five  medical  books  which  he  gave  to  the 
Boston  Medical  Library  upon  resigning  as  president  of  that  organization — a 
(position  he  had  held  for  thirteen  years.  Dr.  Cheever,  his  associate,  said 

( 

1 5 

of  him:  ,fHe  cuddled  old  books  and  hugged  them  close." 


4 Bazalgette,  Henry  Thoreau,  202. 

Sanborn,  Henry  David  Thoreau,  220. 

^ Morse,  Life  and  Letters  o f Oliver  Wendell  Holmes , I,  173;  II,  1. 
Smith,  0£.  cit.  209. 


CONCLUSION 

In  the  preceding  pages  the  social  background,  home  influences,  educa- 
tion, and  foreign  travel  of  the  authors  of  New  England's  Golden  Age  have 
all  been  discussed  as  contributory  factors  in  the  choice  of  a vocation  and 
the  actual  process  of  gaining  a livelihood.  Certain  general  conclusions 
may  be  drawn  in  regard  to  these  various  factors.  With  reference  to  social 
background,  it  has  already  been  indicated  that  the  seven  authors  under  con- 
sideration fall  into  two  distinct  classifications — the  Ncti  England  aristo- 
crats, Longfellow,  Holmes,  Emerson,  and  Lowell,  and  those  of  more  common- 
place lineage,  Whittier,  Thoreau  and  Hawthorne.  It  should  be  noted  that 
the  term  "aristocrat"  as  employed  here,  is  used  in  a modified  and  almost 


regional  sense;  the  New  England  aristocrat,  of  whom  neither  wealth  nor 

|i 

political  station  was  requisite,  should  be  clearly  distinquished  from  the 
American  aristocrat  or  plutocrat.  There  is  a close  parellelism  between 
ji  the  social  background  and  home  influences  of  the  authors.  Naturally  with 
the  Brahmin  caste,  those  who  were  bred  to  cultivation  by  cultivated  parents, 

I the  home  influences  and  early  environment  are  of  a richer  and  more  cultural 

I 

nature.  Nevertheless,  there  are  elements  in  the  environment  of  Whittier, 

I 

I Thoreau,  and  Hawthorne  which  contributed  to  later  greatness.  Whittier’s 

i 

| heritage  of  Quakerism  can  be  seen  throughout  his  life  and  writings.  Tho- 
reau’s  many  vocational  interests  and  his  love  of  the  various  aspects  of 
nature  may  be  traced  to  his  early  environment  and  upbringing.  Hawthorne's 

i 

i strange  and  morbid  seclusion  found  expression  in  writing  of  a strange  and 
morbid  nature.  Using  education  as  a basis  for  comparison,  it  is  safe  to 

say  that  Longfellow  received  the  most  complete  foxmal  education;  the  four 

i: 

years  of  college  work,  which  comprised  so  vital  a part  of  the  education  of 
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all  the  seven  authors  with  the  single  exception  of  Whittier,  were  supple- 
mented by  three  years  of  intensive  foreign  study.  Longfellow,  too,  was 
/the  most  precocious  of  the  group  and  held  the  highest  comparative  college 
ranking.  Lowell,  Thoreau,  and  Hawthorne  were  all  subjected  to  college  dis- 


cipline for  one  reason  or  another.  Of  the  entire  group,  Thoreau,  while  not 
reaping  the  advantages  of  advanced  professional  study,  as  in  the  case  the 
case  of  Longfellow,  Holmes,  Emerson, and  Lowell,  was  probably  the  best  educat- 

j! 

lied  in  the  general  sense.  Emerson  was  the  only  of  the  group  to  follow  in  the 
i profession  of  his  father,  and  that  only  for  a short  time.  Thoreau  intermit- 
'jtently  carried  on  the  family  trade  of  pencil  making.  Longfellow,  Holmes, 
!|and  Lowell  all  turned  to  t etching  as  a major  means  of  support,  while  Emerson 
and  Thoreau  taught  temporarily.  Emerson  left  a profession  which  would  have 
supported  him  comfortably  because  he  cculd  not  conscientiously  subscribe  to 
some  of  its  beliefs  and  rites  by  actual  participation — thus  he  was  thrust 
into  a more  precipitous  means  of  earning  his  livelihood  by  lecturing  or  writ- 
ing. Whittier  shut  for  himself  the  doors  of  both  literary  and  political 
preferment  when  he  joined  with  the  ranks  of  the  abolitionists.  Lowell  and 

Hawthorne  were  both  given  diplomatic  "plums " — a common  reward  granted  to 

i! 

,!  those  of  literary  distinction  during  the  nineteenth  century.  Thoreau  was 
definitely  the  most  versatile  and  original  in  his  means  of  making  a liveli- 
hood. Those  who  faind  themselves  frequently  in  pecuniary  straits  were  Emer- 

I 

Json,  Lowell,  Whittier,  and  Hawthorne.  Hawthorne's  impecuniosity , however, 
was  greatly  exaggerated  by  the  public,  and  Lowell's  possibly  by  himself. 

; Whittier's  financial  difficulties  solved  themselves  during  the  latter  third 


of  his  life,  and  he  died  a rich 
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man.  The  fact  that  literature  alone  offered  a most  precarious  and  inade- 
quate means  of  support  is  self-evident.  Authors  could  hope  to  live  by 
means  of  writing  alone  only  late  in  life,  when  their  literary  reputation 
I was  firmly  established,  and  they  could  reap  financial  benefits  from  their 
name.  Contributions  to  magazines  and  periodicals  were  frequently  praised 

I 

!j  but  not  paid  for — reputation  did  not  provide  sustinence.  Assuming  that  an 

i 

author  had  neither  inherited  nor  married  wealth,  he  was  invariably  com- 
j pelled  to  sell  his  services  to  a college,  profession,  journal,  magazine, 

'!  office,  or  diplomatic  service.  The  major  conclusion,  then,  is  this,  that 
||  in  no  case  has  literature,  pure  and  simple,  supported  an  author  throughout 

i* 

f 

his  entire  life. 
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